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S THERE more drama in the coronation 
of a queen than in that of a king? Is 
there something in the character and 

personality of this so young Elizabeth that 
impresses people? Or does the coming coro- 
nation appeal especially to the imagination 
because it stands out in such 
colorful relief against the 
grimness of so much of the 
world’s news ? 
Whatever the 


every librarian knows the 


reason, 


contagion of the current in- 
terest in everything Eng- 
lish, an interest which will 
be steadily accelerated as 
June 2 approaches. 

Since we at Compton's 
claim no clairvoyant pow- 
ers, it is a fortunate coin- 
cidence that several years 
ago we engaged, as consultant on things 
British, Dr. Howard Robinson, then head 
of the history department of Oberlin Col- 
lege, and began the rewriting of all articles 
and the British 
Among those completed before 1953 were 
England, English Literature, Ireland, Great 
Britain, and the British Isles. 

New in the 1953 edition are English His- 
tory, British Commonwealth and Empire, 
Scotland, London, Elizabeth Il, and for good 
measure a rewritten article on Elizabeth I. 


on Great Britain Isles. 


The article on London is especially worth 
scanning. It is a must for anyone planning 
a trip to London, not only for its text but 
for its pictures and map. Thousands of peo- 
ple who will watch the coronation proceed- 
ings on television will be especially inter- 
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which locates all the historic buildings and 
shows the famous streets. 

Time spent now in examining these up- 
to-date and interesting British articles in 
the 1953 edition of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia will save many headaches later 
as circulating materials melt 
away. This is a suggestion 
for those librarians who 
work with adults as well as 
for children’s and school 
librarians. 

Bibliophiles will be in- 
terested in a little side light 
which has a nuisance value 
for many publishers. Eliza- 
beth Tudor (1533-1603) 
is referred to in thousands 
of books merely as “Queen 
Elizabeth.”’ Now that an- 
other Elizabeth is Queen, 
this earlier Elizabeth automatically becomes 
Elizabeth I and must be so designated. Since 
her name appears again and again in books 
on Elizabethan literature and English his- 
tory, you can imagine the plate corrections 
that will be required as new editions of many 
books in these fields are published. Comp- 
ton’s made these essential changes for the 
1953 edition, and a merry chase the “good 
Queen Bess” led us. Her name suddenly 
popped up in the most amazing and unex- 
pected places. 

I hope that some imaginative librarians 
and teachers will build discussion groups or 
class programs around comparisons of the 
lives, times, and responsibilities of these two 
Queen Elizabeths. Could there be any better 
way to interest boys and girls in English 





ested in this double-page map of London, _ history? L..j.L. 
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WAAA New Books for Young Readers AAAA 
WINDY MORNING 5 


By HARRY BEHN. A new coliection of fresh and imaginative poems which 
capture the magic of a child’s world, by the author-artist of The Little 
Hill and All Kinds of Time. Line drawings incolor. Ages6up. $2.00 


JONATHAN 


By SALLY SCOTT. This tale of a wise and winning cat, and the baby who 
makes his life difficult, is as funny and refreshing as Mrs. Scott’s well- 
loved earlier books. Halftone drawings by Beth Krush. Ages 6-10. 


JUST LIKE NANCY 


By MARIAN CUMMING. The author of All About Marjory now writes the story of Marjory’s 
younger sister, Nancy, in “an entirely merry, affable book bound to elicit sympathetic feel- 
ings from the age group.”—vVirginia Kirkus. Line drawings by Ed Sweet. 


Ages 8-12. $2.50 
FAMILY TROUPE 


By PAMELA BROWN. The ups and downs of a theatrical family as they tour the English 
provinces in 1857 make a story all girls will enjoy, filled with humor, authentic details, and 
fine characterization. Line drawings by Robert Frankenberg. Ages 10 up. $2.75 


WILDERNESS JOURNEY 


By WILLIAM O. STEELE. “A bracing tale of a journey from Holston River Settlement to 
French Salt Lick in 1782 that is a journey to manhood as well... The strength of Paul 
Galdone’s drawings completes a satisfying book.”—vVirginia Kirkus, Ages 8-12. $2.50 


KEEPSAKE RING 


By HELEN F, DARINGER, In this story of a 15-year-old girl solving the mystery of her true 
parents, Miss Daringer portrays the people of New England and the period of the late_ 
1600’s with warmth and reality. A welcome new book for the many readers of Country 
Cousin. Line drawings by Stephani and Edward Godwin. Ages 12 up. April 16. $2.50 


THE ARK 


By MARGOT BENARY-ISBERT. A deeply moving story of postwar Germany and the Lechow 
family who, resettled finally in the Western Zone, rebuild their lives with faith and courage. 
Translated by Clara and Richard Winston. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


WHAT MAKES THE WHEELS GO ROUND 


By EDWARD G. HUEY. A revised edition of this simple introduction to physics which, since 
its original publication in 1940, has been a standard book in schools and 
libraries. New material on radar and television has been added. Line draw- 
ings by Elmer Loemker, Ages 10-14. $3.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
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ADAPTABLE 








Each library presents individual 
problems. For use where a changeable 
floor plan is desired, Ames offers 
Freestanding Steel Library Shelving. 
Where the book storage area is to be 
permanently located, Ames Multi-tier | 
Bookstack construction should be 
considered. 





Without obligation, Ames’ experi- 
enced library equipment engineers 
will study your problems and recom- 
mend the equipment which meets | 
your needs at the lowest possible cost. 
Your inquiries are invited. 


Established 1910 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 


. | 





Representatives in Principal Cities 


FREESTANDING SHELVING - MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION 
BOOKSTACK EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 
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Our Readers 
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New Bulletin 

At the meeting of the Director's Council . . . 
many words of enthusiastic praise were spoken 
relative to the “new look” so abundantly evident 
in the January issue of the ALA Bulletin. It was 
suggested by those present that I send you this 
note of commendation and encouragement. We 
hope that future issues of the Bulletin will be equal 
to or perhaps even surpass in appeal and in quality 
of contents the issue which we have just received. 
If you can achieve such a goal, the ALA Bulletin 
will indeed become an indispensable news organ 

for the American Library Association. 
Rosert W. Orr, director 
Iowa State College Library 


So impressed am I with the new ALA Bulletin, 
that I have hastened to renew my membership in 
ALA. I have been an ALA member for a good 
many years. My only contacts with the Association 
itself have been the drab, prosy and uninviting 
appearance of the Bulletins. 

I feel very strongly that any publication of a 
professional organization should reflect the per- 
sonality of its members. Certainly the 1953 
Librarian has become, or is a far more lively, vital 
and arresting person than the ALA Bulletin has 
revealed to the layman, the trustee, or young 
recruits for the past ten years. 

In this modern age, good things should be pre- 
sented in good packages. 

ELEANOR EstTE CAMPION 
Wyrmewood, Pa. 


Imagine twice in three months finding a picture 
of a young person on the cover of the ALA 
Bulletin! Surely this is the revolution and I should 
say good one, recognizing the widespread interest 
of people in children. 

Dorotuy HAnsEN, head, 
Traveling Library, 
Michigan State Library 


I could not let another issue of the ALA Bulletin 
go by without writing to tell you how much I am 
now enjoying the Bulletin. I actually look forward 
to receiving it each month. In addition to the 
regular articles I liked “Items of Interest for 
Librarians,” and “Goods and Gadgets” in the 
February issue. Does Marilyn Monroe come with 
the LA Library? 

Ricwarp J. SuLuivan, librarian 
Lawrence (Mass.) Public Library 


With picture appeal on the cover, and as a 
more effective part of the articles, prominent dis- 


play of featured subjects, writing to fit the new 
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Edited for Young MINDS ° 





Printed for Young EYES 


Ideal for Grade School CHILDREN 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR! 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR'S large, easy-to- 
read type, its inviting style, its 
interesting illustrations are all factors 
in making BJ the ideal encyclopaedia 
for boys and girls in the elementary 
grades. 

In the 1953 EDITION, many new 
color illustrations have been added. 
This means that MORE THAN FOUR 
OUT OF EVERY FIVE text pages are 
illustrated. The simplified sentence 
structure, the carefully checked 
vocabulary, the interesting pictures 
fit together, making the use of BJ’s 
15 voLUMEs both easy and enjoyable. 
Information-seeking and fact-find- 
ing become a pleasant pastime— 





children learn because they enjoy 
learning with Britannica Junior. For 
this reason, many educators recom- 
mend a set for each classroom, so 
that the child’s thousand-and-one 
questions may be answered promptly 
and factually, while interest is at 
its height. 

This LATEST EDITION of Britannica 
Junior is available to schools and 
libraries at a special low price and on 
exceptionally easy payment terms. 











New Spring Books 


THE RUDDER TREASURY 


Edited by TOM DAVIN 

Here is a gold mine of good reading, selected 
from memorable stories and features which have 
appeared in The Rudder Magazine. Adventurous 
cruising yarns . . . helpful hints on a variety of 
boating subjects . . . sea lore and small craft 
philosophy . . . plus complete plans for 25 dif- 
ferent boats from a 714 ft. Monhegan fisherman’s 
punt to-an 8o ft. world-cruiser. 

With many illustrations and small boat plans. $5.00 


HOW TO PLANT YOUR HOME GROUND 
By HENRY B. AUL 
Author of How to Build Garden Structures and 
How to Beautify and Improve Your Home Ground 
Now any home can be beautiful with the help 
of this big new book which gives all the why’s, 
when's, where’s, and how’s of planting around 
the house and in the garden. Mr. Aul tells, and 
shows with a profusion of graphic illustrations, 
how to lay out, arrange and plant trees, shrubs, 
vines, ground covers, annuals, perennials, roses 
and bulbs for the utmost in practical and lux- 
urious outdoor “living rooms” and much more. 
Illustrated, 150 plans, sketches and planting 
diagrams. 


STRANGEST CREATURES ON EARTH 


Adventures among Fantastic Living Animals 
Edited by EDWARD MOFFAT WEYER, JR. 
Editor, Natural History Magazine, the popular 
periodical of the American Museum of 
Natural History 
Thrill to hundreds of exciting, amazing and 
scientifically accurate facts and stories about 
Diving Spiders . . . the Chrysanthemum of the 
Sea... the Travels of Eels .. . the Giant Peruvian 
Fly .. . the Jacksnipe’s Wing Song . . . the Flying 
Possom . . . the Elusive Sea Otters . . . the Archer 
Fish .. . the Four-Eyed Fish .. . the Parasol Ants 
... Fish that Walk ... Fish that Climb Trees 

. the Fringe-footed Sand Lizard which swims 
and dives in the desert sand . . . and many other 
unbelievable creatures. Authors include many 
famous naturalists and explorers. 
Illustrated with photographs. 


Popular titles from our current list 


HOW TO BUILD YOUR HOME IN THE WOODS 
By BRADFORD ANGIER. Complete illustrated 
instructions for a grand variety of bungalows, log 
cabins and rustic furniture. $3.50 
THE WORLD OF NATURAL HisTORY. By JOHN 
RICHARD SAUNDERS. A remarkable tour of 
the fabulous American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. Wonderfully illustrated. $5.00 
THE COMPLETE BOOK OF PARTY GAMES. By 
ALEXANDER VAN RENSSELAER. Fun for 
young and old; games and stunts to pep up any 
party, picnic or social gathering. Hilartousl) 
illustrated. $3.50 


Sheridan House 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


$3.50 


$4.00 
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idea, and advertisers enough to carry the load, 
you are off inthe right direction. 

ALBERT CARL YOUNG, supervisor, 

Public Relations and Exhibits, 

Cleveland Public Library 


I read your editorial and I wish to congratulate 
you on the refreshing appearance of the =, 
tion. I have especially liked the December and 
the January covers. Let’s have more! 

LovaNE L. NEWSOME, 
State University Libraries, Iowa 


The sketches, verbal and artistic, of authors of 
articles help a lot to give the Bulletin that personal 
touch it has needed for so long. New headings 
for the magazine’s various departments help, too. 

CryveE S. Kine, librarian 
Hunterdon Co. Library, N.]. 


. . | am wondering if a change of name might 
not help to stimulate interest. People, and li- 
brarians are no exception, seem to avoid reading 
bulletins, just on general principle. How about a 
change of name to the American Librarian? Being 
a cataloger, I should perhaps make this suggestion 
anonymously. 

Possibly this is already being done, namely, that 
of keeping reports to a minimum. If they must be 
published, then brief, sprightly résumés would be 
much more acceptable. 

I see no reason why the Bulletin could not and 
should not become just as popular as the Library 
Journal, provided the format, type and style were 
consciously slanted toward the busy librarian. Mr. 
Clift’s “Memo to Members” has succeeded admi- 
rably in this regard and possibly that is why I like 
it so much. 

I hope you will not think me too critical in 
writing to you, but my concern is natural since I 
have Bed a member of the American Library 
Association continuously since 1930. 

HELEN JANE JONES, 
head catalog librarian, 


Los Angeles Co. Law Library 


I have just read the January 1953 issue of the 
ALA Bulletin and do want to take this opportunity 
of congratulating you on the make-up of the 
Bulletin. 

Water A. Harner, president, 
Stechert-Hafner, Inc., N.Y., N.Y. 


You are putting out a very good looking and 
interesting magazine. 

MARCHETTE CHUTE, 

New York, N.Y. 


Free Entertainment 


I was sorry to have you give an utterly unquali- 
fied “Amen” to Mr. Goodman’s answer to George 
Ort’s editorial on FREE ENTERTAINMENT. 
(ALA Bulletin, February) 

It is true that 1: Social gatherings permit good 
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- ++ AND PROPERLY SO 


Some people think that library shelving 

is something a carpenter brings along 

and nails to the wall. 

Books are piled in, iy 
and that’s the end of it. 

Well, some shelving may be like that, 

but not Sjdéstrém's New Life library shelves! 


They are definitely furniture. 
Librarians the country over 


are as proud of their handsome New Life shelves 
as of their modern charging desk. 

It's the New Life design that does it. 

It allows for many flexible arrangements 

like the popular alcove layout shown at right. 
Write for New Life catalog L-50. 
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MODERN LIBRARY FURNITURE by 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, 1716 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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Scarecrow Press books in print 


Bibliographical Tools 


INDEX TO PLAYS IN COLLECTIONS, by 
J. H. Ottemiller. 2d. ed., rev. & enl. 386p. 
$6.50. 1951. 

“A welcome reference tool.” Theatre Lib. 
Assoc. 

“All libraries will want this serviceable aid. 
Wilson Library Bulletin (Wilson Catalog 
Cards) 

Listed in Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries and in the ALA Booklist 
GUIDE TO SOURCES OF ENGLISH HIs- 
TORY, by Eleanor S. Upton. xxvii, 151p. 
$3.50. 1952. 

“Will be welcomed by all scholars. The 
Guide is a useful book.” Am. Historical Re- 
view. 

“Workers in the Stuart epoch will be 
deeply indebted to Miss Upton.” Book Ex- 
change (London) 

DICTIONNAIRE DE BIBLIOGRAPHIE 
HAITIENNE, by Max Bissainthe. x, 1055p. 
$20.00. 1951. 

A comprehensive listing of the works about 
Haiti as well as those published in Haiti and 
by Haitians. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHRISTOPHER 
MORLEY, by Guy R. Lyle and H. Tatnall 
Brown. xii, 198p. Port., $4.00. 1952. 

“This book is a must-must. “Antiquarian 
Bookman 

“Highly recommended.” Westchester Fea- 
tures 

Tools for Librarians 


MARGINAL PUNCHED CARDS, by How- 
ard F. McGaw. 218p., illus. $4.50. 1952. 
“The library administrator’s bookshelf is 
enriched.” Library Journal 
“Extremely thorough and 
Book Exchange (London) 

. this attractively produced and remark- 
ably well documented handbook should com- 
mend itself to librarians.” Library 
Record 

Listed in ASLIB Book-List and in ALA 
Booklist 


informative.” 


1 ssoc. 


HISTORY OF LIBRARIES, by Hessel, tr. 
by Reuben Peiss. grd printing. v, 198p. $4.00. 
1950. 

“A necessity for every library, for every li- 
brarian, and for every student of library his- 
tory.” Library Journal 

“Extremely useful.” Library Quarterly 

Listed in ALA Booklist 
EVOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY, 1653-1876, by C. Seymour 
Thompson. Lithoprint. ix, 287p. $3.00. 1952. 

Recommended in ASLIB Book-List & Lib. 
Journal 

Literature & General 
ACRES OF FLINT, by Perry D. Westbrook. 
vii, 199p. $4.00. 1951. 

“This fine volume goes into our most val- 
ued bookshelf.” Yankee 

“Forwards in distinguished fashion an un- 
derstanding of New England literature.” 
U. S. Quarterly Book Review 
GLORIOUS INCENSE: The fulfillment of 
Edgar Allan Poe, by Haldeen Braddy. 263p., 
ort. $4.50. 1953. 

Published in Feb. 1953, this book casts 
new light on the legend of Poe, evaluates his 
work, and indicates his place in American 
and world letters. 

LITERARY PROPERTY IN THE 
UNITED STATES, by Ralph R. Shaw. 
277p. $6.00. 1950. 

“A thorough investigation that should be 
of great value to authors, publishers and 
others dealing with the printed word.” ALA 
Booklist 
BOLIVIA: Land, people and institutions, by 
Olen E. Leonard. 287p., illus. $6.00. 1952. 

“Profusely illustrated, this excellent refer- 
ence book . . . provides a complete analysis 
of life in the region.” Nat. Foreign Trade 
Council, Noticias 

“A careful analysis of the culture and 
economy of Bolivia.” World Alliance News 
Letter 

“Brings together the scientific data on 
demography, social organization, culture and 
geography of Bolivia.” J. of Human Organi- 
zation 


The Scarecrow Press publishes scholarly works that have limited markets. No sub- 
sidies are accepted and our authors receive royalties on every copy sold. Depending 
upon the nature of each book and its probable market, some are printed in offset 
and some by letterpress—but all are printed on good book paper and are bound in 


cloth. 


Libraries entering standing orders will receive a discount of 10% on all publica- 
tions. Books received on standing order may be returned in two weeks for full credit. 


THE SCARECROW PRESS, 3341 Prospect Ave. N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
NNN NNN NNN NNN NNN NNN NNN NNN NNN NN "NN 
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friends to get together for fun and fellowship and 
3: Social gatherings have great therapeutic value. 
I'll even agree with one sentence in 2: It is actually 
true that some who are present drink coke and 
ginger ale. 

But I cannot agree with the rest of 2. It is more 
than just a few that do not stop at one cocktail and 
it does seem to me that any organization that is 
working for better things whether it is in educa- 
tional lines, in library work or any one of a hundred 
groups which are trying to help people find the 
best ways to live and to serve in these muddled 
times, would do well to avoid everything which 
would detract from that work. 

I wish you had said “Amen, BUT don’t you 
think . . . ?” and added some qualifying ideas of 
your own. 

Marcaret N. FLetcHer, head, 
Visual Aids Service Public Library, 
Minneapolis. 


You probably recognize the two characters. 
(See cut). They attended ALA last summer 
though they did their sleeping at one of the less- 
publicized of the convention hotels. Some of their 
exploits have been recorded in the pages of the 
pied Journal.. And now for Mr. Goodman’s 
benefit we “ALA MIDNIGHT 
TALLY.” 


record their 

ELVAJEAN HALL 
Co-ordinator of Library Services 
Newton ( Mass.) Public Schools 





“How did you make out today?” 

“Oh, I did pretty well. I got three cocktail bids 
from publishers, lunch from Compton’s, tea from 
World Book, dinner from the PBS, a glass of milk 
from Childcraft, and seven cups of grape juice 
from LJ. What did you get?” 


“Low Man..." 

My funny bone was very much tickled by Mr. 
Harry C. Bauer's “Low Man on an Organization 
Chart,” in the January ALA Bulletin. For all of 
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us who entered the “library world” fairly near the 
bottom of one of these charts, “self-identification” 
made this article a howling success. Mr. Bauer has 
a light touch which is definitely appreciated. 

I'm sure there isn’t a librarian among us who 
doesn’t prize highly his or her experience as a non- 
professional. 

Jutta ANNE LORENZ 

Librarian to the advisor on Non-Theatrical Films 
Advertising Dept., Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, New York 


Functional School Library 


We, in the Library Science Department of Chi- 
cago Teacher's College, have found the article by 
Dilla McBean, in the February ALA Bulletin, to 
be a very excellent, up-to-date summary of the 
function of the library in the school. Consequently 
we are placing the article on our bibliography of 
required readings for our course, “The School 
Library as a Service Agency.” 

GeorcE E. Burt .er, instructor 
Library Science Department 
Chicago Teachers College 


.. . As a school librarian . . . the article on the 
functional school library really interested me: 
certainly a good many administrators could profit 
by reading Mr. Smith’s article. However, it is 
encouraging to know that there are administrators 
who are advancing the library in the school. 

Gene KuBAL 
Crown Point, Ind. 


I was particularly impressed with the article of 
Superintendent Benjamin L. Smith from Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. . it was refreshing to 
read an article by a school superintendent that 
did not think more of his auditorium and gym- 
nasium than he did of his library. 

H. A. WENSLEY, sales manager 
Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
Syracuse, New York 


Classify Ads? 


Why don’t you Classify the Classified ads? 

It would be quite easy to arrange them in some 
logical order, insert suitable captions, and replace 
the random capitalized first words with special 
index words not paid for by the customers. 

Your readers would probably like this and per- 
haps you might even sell more ads because some 
eager beavers will want to be listed under more 
than one heading! 

Davin K. MaAxFIteE.p, librarian, 
University of Illinois Library 
Chicago Undergraduate Division 


Continued on Page . 

Please,—I find it very frustrating to get barely 
started in an article and immediately have to turn 
to another part of the issue. Do you realize that 
in the recent February issue there were six articles 
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where one met “(continued on page -—.)” at 

the end of the first page and two where this ap- 

peared at the end of the second page? And only 

one article which one could read continuously? 
And only nine articles all told? 

MarGARET WINDsOR, sr. cataloger 

Stanford University Library 


I find the “new” ALA Bulletin very interesting. 
My only suggestion for further improvement is that 
you follow the New Yorker style of finishing each 
article in one piece rather than the women’s maga- 
zine style of carrying articles over to the end. If 
articles must be continued in another section, de- 
scriptive headings in addition to the page numbers 
would be very helpful. 

ARLINE Custer, librarian 
Reference Library 
The Detroit Institute of Arts 


To layout staff: “Please note!”—Ed. 


Current Research Clearing House 

In the February Bulletin two letters appeared 
concerning a central clearing house for current 
research projects in librarianship, one of which, 
from Sarah Reed, mentioned the bulletin issued by 
the University of Chicago Graduate Library School, 
Research in Progress in Librarianship. This bulle- 
tin, begun in 1948 at the instigation of the Re- 
search Committee of the Association of American 
Library Schools, was s. suspended when 
Miss Reed left the Graduate Library School for 
North Carolina, but the School is very much in- 
terested in continuing to act as a clearing house for 
research projects and began to issue a bulletin in 
March. Library schools have been asked to send 
us information on student and faculty research. 
Reports of individuals now engaged in research 
are earnestly solicited and would be most welcome. 
The following information is needed for the bulle- 
tin: name of researcher; title or description of 
project; character or scope of project, i.e., book, 
bibliography, article for publication, course unit, 
etc.; if a thesis, degree sought; and date or status 
of project. Since the reports are grouped under 
broad subject headings some description of the 
project should be given if the title is not fully 
descriptive. 

Because the usefulness of the bulletin depends 
upon its completeness we should welcome not only 
reports of research, but any ideas other librarians 
may have as tq methods of securing them. 

Dororuy Kirret, librarian 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


Spanish Books and Letters 

Spanish magazines often insert letters from 
a to the editor, and as president of the Briam 
Club, I should be really very much obliged to you 
if you would kindly insert in your magazine our 
letter to our American friends. 

In the first place we are anxious to improve our 
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knowledge of your language. North American 
books are very rare in our country, probably due 
to shortage of currency for their import, and there- 
fore we beg all American boys and girls who wish 
to do us a amu favor, to send us a second-hand 
novel. In exchange, we will send them a typical 
Spanish souvenir. 

On the other hand, we are about a thousand 
students wishing to exchange correspondence with 
our American colleagues in order to know more 
about your great country. 

I sincerely hope that you will be able to insert 
our letter, as our club has been divided into two 
camps, one saying that you will not publish our 
letter, and the other, to which I belong, betting 
that you will. As I have great faith in North 
American understanding of the Old World, I even 
went so far as to guarantee our members that we 
would receive more than 100 answers. 

THE PRESIDENT, Briam Club 
Briam Institute 
Maestro Victoria 8, 1° Madrid, Spain 
You win.—Ed. 


Membership 


Membership in the ALA entails not only re- 
sponsibility and privilege, but heartwarming pleas- 
ure as well. Responsibility and privilege to the 
extent that all librarians, regardless of professional 
status, should feel professional pride enough to 
become part of the organization which was created 
for them; pleasure to the extent that through 
association at conventions and other meetings the 
embryonic librarian has the opportunity to rub 
“mental shoulders” with those who give untiringly 
of their ideas and plans in order to benefit the 
whole. 

Marcaret S. Ruippte, librarian 
Sanger Avenue Elementary School 
Waco, Texas 
Placement 

May I express hearty endorsement of the pro- 
posal ‘that ALA reestablish its placement service? 
Such a move would serve three important ends— 
that of removing the burden of placement of ex- 
perienced librarians from the library schools, of 
providing a directly beneficial service which 
younger librarians would receive for their member- 
ship dues, and of assisting in the furtherance of 
the profession by making for the best available use 
of manpower. 

Georce F. Jones, reference assistant 
Grosse Pointe (Mich.) Public Library 


End Papers 


Mr. Louis Towley’s article on “The Mystery of 
the Violated Endpapers” (ALA Bulletin, ‘January, 
p- 13) was particularly entertaining. For the 
benefit of other librarians who have had the same 
difficulty, may I say that we solved the problem 
with the purchase of a rubber stamp reading: 

“Do not paste plate or pocket over maps on end- 
papers.” A sheet of paper bearing this instruction 
(Free for all. . . Page 176) 
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Is your library planned 
eeefor Present Needs? 
eeefor Future Expansion? 


PLANNING A NEW LIBRARY? Modernizing an 
old one? Outgrowing present facilities? 
G/W’s Library Engineers can make every 
foot of floor and wall space more usable— 
more attractive. 


G/W's COMPLETE LINE of modern library 
equipment makes libraries comfortable— 
functional —efficient— invites people in— 
helps to make libraries attractive commu- 
nity centers. 


VISION LINE 
SNEAD SYSTEM 
LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 






TECHNIPLAN EQUIPMENT 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


MODULAR G/W WOOD LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 
and the famous Snead Steel Bookstacks keep 
a G/W planned library in step with chang- 
ing conditions—easily expanded or relo- 
cated when needed. For detailed infor- 
mation, write Contract Division, Globe- 
Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 


FREE PLAN REVIEW SERVICE— Advisory 
service for architects, librarians, and 
library committees — complete 
recommendations for new li- 
brary interiors for alterations or 
modernization. 


G/W Library Equipment 
Catalog free on request 
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PURPOSE 
BOOK 
SUPPORT 


another plus feature 
of U-Bar Shelving 





Dual Purpose Book Support for regular size and over-size books. 





You know that U-Bar Shelving is lighter, stronger, and substantially 
increases book life by allowing better air circulation, preventing book 
mold or book rot. But did you know about VMP’s Dual Purpose Book 
Support, a valuable adjunct to U-Bar Shelving? One size book support 
provides for normal size and for over-size books. Positive T-Lock Book 
Support inserts in normal position or from shelf above for over-size 
books. The substantial savings in costs and increased efficiency achieved 
by U-Bar Shelving justify your prime consideration in new library 
construction or library modernization. 





FREE: Big, new, colorful VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


library bookstack equipment 


catalog. Just write “new Orange, Virginia 

library catalog” on your let- 

terhead and mail to Virginia also manufacturers of MOBILWALLS, the 
Metal Products Corporation, most complete line of movable steel parti- 
Department ALA-4, 1112 First tions; steel doors and frames; library stacks 
National Bank Building, and equipment; and conveyors for vertical 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. and horizontal transmission. 
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the photographer's flash bulb. The 
shot was taken in the town’s re- 
cently renovated public library 
building. Medicine Hat citizens 
and Librarian Robert M. Block are 
to be congratulated for successfully 
improving library facilities for 
16,500 townspeople. 
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Named by the A.L.A. as one of 1952’s 
“sixteen distinguished books”’ 


GIAN-CARLO MENOTTI’S 
Amahl and the Night Visitors 


Narrative by FRANCES FRost, based on the famous and widely acclaimed opera. 
“One of the important books of the year . . . Roger Duvoisin has brought to the 
story an art as robust, as touched with humor and realism as the dialogue. And 
Frances Frost has woven that dialogue together with a narrative that has both 
beauty and dignity. The story and the illustrations will undoubtedly appeal to a 
very wide age-range.”’—Saturday Review. $2.75 


NEW WHITTLESEY HOUSE BOOKS FOR SPRING 


THE TREE ON THE ROAD GOD LOVES YOU 
TO TURNTOWN Our Family's Favorite Stories and Prayers 
By CATHERINE and PETER MARSHALL. 


By GLENN O. BLOUGH, U. S. Office of : 
Education. Illustrated in color by Illustrated in color by NORA S. UNWIN. 
Ages 6-10. $2.00 


JEANNE BENDICK. Ages 6-10. $2.00 
SCIENCE FUN WITH 
eet MILK CARTONS 


By FRANCES FROST. Foreword by Robert 














R. Coles, Chairman of the Hayden Plane- By HERMAN and NINA SCHNEIDER. IIlus- 
tarium. Illustrated by PAUL GALDONE. trated by JEANNE BENDICK. 
Ages 6-10. $2.00 Ages 10 up. $2.50 






TEEN THEATER 
MISS P ICKERELL AND THE A Guide to Play Production with 







GEIGER COUNTER Six Royalty-Free Plays 
By ELLEN MacGREGOR, author of Miss By EDWIN and NATHALIE GROSS. Fore- 
Pickerell Goes to Mars. Ulustrated by word by MARGARET SCOGGIN. Illus- 









PAUL GALDONE. Ages 8-12. $2.25 trated by EDWIN GROSS. $3.25 








IMPORTANT BOOKS OF LASTING INTEREST 


Halfway To Heaven THE STORY OF A ST. BERNARD 


By RUTH ADAMS KNIGHT. ‘A majestic story, superbly written of the 
St. Bernard Hospice and of the monk Joseph and the great dog, Barry... 
moving and joyous, recommended for everyone.’ — VIRGINIA KIRKUS. 
Illustrated by Wesley Dennis. Teen ages. $2.75 


A Fair World For All retesion of nunan ners 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER, Foreword by Eleanor Roosevelt. ‘‘A graphic inter- 








pretation . . . expressed in everyday language and in terms that children can understand. 
An excellent springboard for classroom and project discussions.” —A.L.A. Booklist. 
Illustrated by Jeanne Bendick. Ages 10 up. $2.75 





Write for free catalogue of WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
Books for Young People 






WHITTLESEY HOUSE: A Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 36, N. Y. 
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EDITOR 
Ransom L. Richardson 
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The advertisement described a wonderful package of public rela- 
tions material guaranteed to fill the individual need. 
us of the package proposed several years ago for library use. 
had engaged a competent firm to design the material and libraries 


It reminded 
ALA 


across the country were circularized to join. That the plan failed to 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 


Mari Sabusawa = why. 


dev elop is well know m, but we have heard little as yet about the 


The answer, in our opinion, is basically a simple one. A public 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
A. L. Remley 


relations package, no matter how well designed, will not open itself 
and walk through the community unassisted. The librarian must 


know the material thoroughly, redesign it for local use, get it into 


the proper channels and maintain it from start 
to finish. As this represents about nine-tenths 
of the total effort involved, the librarian might 
better spend the first tenth reading a book, con- 
sulting a specialist and designing his own pack- 
age. 

On the other hand, many librarians, recogniz- 
ing the importance of a planned public rela- 
tions program, never seem to find the time. 
The why of that one, however, is another story 
and a longer. 


Our notebook comes up with several one- 
sentence descriptions of the recent Midwinter 
Meeting, heard on the spot. Reading them 
now some weeks after the event, they seem 
more pertinent to the spirit of the meeting than 
when they were casually spoken. 

An older librarian, a woman, found the meet- 
ing “One of the best I’ve ever attended. This 
time I’ve had only one little chore to do so I’ve 
been pretty free to get around, to see old 
friends, to listen and to learn. I’m enjoying 
every minute.” 

A committee chairman: “A great deal of con- 
structive work has been accomplished. I'll be 
anxious to see it as a whole in the Summary 
Reports.” 

A member of a committee which was stale- 
mated on an important issue: “We seem to be 
spinning in our own colors like a merry-go- 
round.” 

A middle-aged librarian: 
getting done.” 

A younger librarian, on\meetings in general: 
“One of the natural evidences that the organi- 
zation is alive. It’s the breath and the heart- 


business is 


“Our 
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beat. Neither good nor bad, the meeting is.” 
A still younger librarian, on her first ALA 
meeting: “W onderful and stimulating. I hadn’t 
planned on going to the Los Angeles conference, 
but now I can hardly wait to get there.” 
Speaking of Los ‘Angeles, it’s now less than 
three months before we'll be California bound! 


One of our most popular restaurants lies two 
blocks away. It’s a large, sprawling place, a 
little better than dimly lit. If you arrive before 
or after the noon hour rush, the management 
allows an extra course on your luncheon at no 
extra cost—a little something like a chef salad 
or chicken livers or a small glass of tomato juice. 

There at noon various groups of headquarters 
personnel repair, marching like chowder pla- 
toons, ready to eat, talk and rest. Although the 
atmosphere induces a conversation both con- 
tinuous and light, professional ideas appear 
with surprising regularity. Most of them die 
as suddenly as they were born but the incidence 
of the good and the long-lived is higher than 
one would expect. Not long ago, for example, 
during one brief period and in spite of menus 
and hurrying waitresses, we witnessed the birth 
of three ideas, all of which have since been put 
into effect. 

We are not sure that all this points up a moral 
or that any conclusion can be drawn. In their 
more leisurely habits of luncheon and business, 
the continentals and the inhabitants of southern 
latitudes may be right or wrong. Besides, at 
our restaurant there are other days, mute but 
not inglorious, when nothing happens but the 
menus, waitresses and small talk. 
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From the office of the 


Executive Secretary MEMO TO MEMBERS 
50 East Huron, Chicago 






The Library Services Bill was introduced into the Senate today, into the House 
on March 16. House sponsors are Congressmen Charles Kersten, Ruth Thompson, 
Thomas Jenkins, Thor Tollefson, Chester Merrow, Harold Hagen, Carl Elliott, 
Charles Howell, Wright Patman, Cleveland Bailey, Tom Steed, and Carl Perkins. 
The Senate Bill was introduced by Senator George Aiken. Co-sponsors are Sena- 
tors Lister Hill, Frank Carlson, Paul Douglas, Irving Ives, Henry Jackson, John 
Sherman Cooper, Mike Mansfield, and William Langer. 


ALA's American Heritage Program will be continued in 1953-54. We are happy to 
announce that the Fund for Adult Education has approved a renewal of the grant 
in the amount of $200,000. The Fund has also offered an additional grant of 
$100,000 for ALA to administer in strengthening the liberal adult education 
programs of individual libraries and library systems. This grant is tentative, 
depending upon the acceptance of criteria to be worked out jointly by the ALA 
and the Fund. An advisory group made up of ALA's Adult Education Board and 
divisional representatives will meet with Mr. Plakely of the FAE at ALA Head- 
quarters on March 27 and 28 to develop the criteria. 


Los Angeles Conference. Speakers for the three General Sessions have accepted 
our invitations and we can now announce the following: First General Session - 
Erle Stanley Gardner; Second General Session - Jay Monaghan speaking on "The 
West in Fiction" and William B. Ready of the Stanford University Libraries on 
"Books of the West"; and for the Third General Session, Chet Huntley, well- 
known radio commentator, whose address will be on the subject of intellectual 
freedom. And - to glide to other events of the Conference - the program for 
Thursday evening adds Square Dancing and a Concert to the Library School 
Dinners. 


The American Heritage Foundation has recognized the important part played by 
librarians and libraries in the Register and Vote Campaign through an award 

to the ALA. The letter of citation states: "After examining the reports and 
documentary evidence sutmitted by more than 15,000 entries, the Foundation's 
Awards Committee, under the chairmanship of Charles E. Wilson, formerly presi- 
dent of the General Flectric Company, unanimously decided to award a national 
first prize to the American Library Association for the most intensive and 
effective effort by a national professional association in support of the 
National Non-Partisan Register and Vote Campaign." 


New York's municipal radio station, WNYC, will present FESTIVAL OF BOOKS from 
March 29-April 4. As we go to press, we learn from the ABPC that the week- 
long program will include seventy hours on books. There will be special dis- 
cussions and quizzes for children; a book quiz moderated by Clifton Fadiman; 
General Romulo, Ilka Chase and others will discuss "How I Find Time to Read"; 
Judge Curtis Bok will be heard on "The Freedom To Read"; and there will be 
readings by Mr. Fadiman, Tyrone Power, and Frederic March and Florence 
Eldridge. The Authors Guild will present a half-hour forum discussion each 
day on different aspects of writing. S. J. Perelman and Mare Connelly will 
discuss humorous books. The New York booktrade will have a series of programs 
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on various aspects of their trade. Five major reviewing periodicals will each 
do a program on "Reviewing the Reviews." There will be spécial programs by 
the Brooklyn Public Library, the New York Public Library, and the Library of 
Congress. The station management was assisted in preparing the FESTIVAL by an 
advisory committee under the chairmanship of Harold Guinzberg (Viking Press) 
which included representatives of all elements of the book world including, 
among others, Mr. Louis J. Bailey of the Queensboro Public Library, Mr.Francis 
R. St.John of the Brooklyn Public Library and a member of the ALA Executive 
Board, and Mr. John Mackenzie Cory of the New York Public Library. IMPORTANT 
NOTE: The program will be taped and made available to the member stations of 
the National Association of Educational Broadcasters. You may wish to arrange 
for these prcgrams to be played in your city. (I hope I can sometime hear the 
advice on "How I Find Time to Read" !) 


ALA's Committee on Relations with Publishers meets twice a-year with the Com- 
mittee on Reading Development of the American Book Publishers Council and per- 
sons attending the Midwinter 1953 Council meetings will recall President Downs’ 
tribute to the helpful and effective cooperation brought about by the joint en- 
deavors of these two committees. Our working relationships with Ted Waller, 
Managing Director of the ABPC, have been particularly helpful and close. While 
we wish him all manner of success.in his new position, to which he went on 
March 23, as editorial vice president of New American Library of World Litera- 
ture, Incorporated, we hope just as strongly that he will not lose his active 
interest in libraries and in the affairs of the ALA. Mr. Waller was succeeded 
by Dan Lacy, Deputy Chief Assistant Librarian of the Library of Congress and we 
all look forward to a continuing but new association with Mr. Lacy. 


We are glad to welcome Miss Beryl E. Hoyt to Headquarters for a period of two 
months to assist in the preparation of membership promotional materials. Miss 
Hoyt is Librarian of Simpson College in Indianola, Iowa. We don't very often 
have the opportunity to leaven our Headquarters outlook with a practicing-in- 
the-field viewpoint. I'm sure we benefit when this happens not only from the 
practical talent that comes to us but also from the chance to acquaint another 
of our 20,000 members with a first hand knowledge of our activities. This is 
one of the programs of assistance made possible by the fund assigned to the 
Executive Secretary by the Book Acquisitions Committee as a result of its 
income from the 1952 Book Workshop. Thank you, Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
Committee. 


Your participation in nominating process is earnestly sought by the Nominating 
Committee. This issue carries an urgent invitation from the Committee for the 
broadest kind of membership participation in determining the nominees. Few 
activities in which the individual member engages are more important than this 
guidance to the Nominating Committee. Send your suggestions to any member of 
the Committee. 


A new column makes its appearance in this issue. With some professional unhap- 
piness over the readers Memo to Members may thus lose, I present to you In the 


Mill by the Associate Executive Secretary of ALA. 
David Keofe 


David H. Ciift 
March 20, 1953 Executive Secretary 
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Take a look AT THESE 
FEATURES WHICH MAKE THE 1953 
AMERICANA THE BEST ENCYCLOPEDIA 
IN ITS 124-YEAR HISTORY! 








3Qvolumes 

The 1953 
Encyclopedia Americana contains: 
... 58,284 authoritative articles... 
%& 18,000 PAGES REVISED OVER THE PAST 5 YEARS. THIS with nearly 10,000 Hlvstrations, hun- 
REPRESENTS THREE-QUARTERS OF THE 30 VOLUMES. dreds of maps and charts in color, 
extensive bibliographies, helpful pro- 
% 4,054 PAGES COMPLETELY REVISED AND RESET FOR nunciations, digests of books, plays 
THIS YEAR ALONE and operas...and a 690-page alpha- 
*% 4,326 NEW ILLUSTRATIONS ADDED SINCE 1950 WITH betical and topical INDEX — key to 
1,350 INSERTED FOR 1953 more than a quarter of a million facts. 


* 183 NEW COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 1953 
... Complete 1950 U. S. Census figures included for all states, cities AM ERICANA CORPORATION 


and territories...a new and important study of the Middle East 
...new articles on Korea, Israel, Greece, Children’s Literature, 2 West 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
the Bible, NATO, SHAPE, Nuclear Engineering, and many other 
subjects of current interest... 





Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation 
your 36 page illustrated booklet describing 





the 1953 Americana! 
Name 
We urge you who teach, or lead others through the world of books 
—those of you who appreciate the importance of education know- Address 
how in reference material—to write us today. City State. 
Attractive trade-in allowances available Title (if any) 
to schools, libraries. ' ALA 
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Living Librarians —I 


Harry Miller Lydenberg 


“A Man Joyous and 
Stimulating to Know” 


Drocu FULTON 


“THE BUCK,” says Harry Miller Lydenberg, 
“passes down, not up, > and he adds that he 
feels no need of a biography. This note, there- 
fore, will skip formalities, though it will end 
with a brief chronology. Since, also, he dis- 
approves of the only kind of adjectives and 
adverbs which can properly be applied to him 
there will be few of them, except when they 
can be quoted from authorities on the subject, 
as in the title from the late Royal Cortissoz, 
long. dean of American art critics and friend 
and associate of Lydenberg’s at the Century 
Association. He respects authorities and, in 
this case, verifies them in himself. 

He doe »s not always look j joyous. In academic 
robes and velvet beret he is living proof that 
Rembrandt knew his Dutchmen. Even without 
the trappings he is no one to trifle with. Per- 
haps Cortissoz had in mind the “gentle and joy- 
ous” medieval tournaments when steel met steel, 
for if he is given anything but lead to work on, 
Lydenberg can make it spark. 

This quality is not reserved for those whom 
others might call his peers. His quick, lively 
interest goes out to anyone, old or young, who 
has something to tell him. 

Forty-odd years ago when, as H. M. Lyden- 
berg, chief reference librarian. he was building 
The New York Public Library’ s collections, a 
tall, thin boy with his ears sticking out knocked 
on his open dooy. As Lydenberg looked up he 
may have remembered another boy in Dayton 
and the welcome to libraries which opened his 
career. 

“Yes?”, he said. 

This was the boy’s first visit to the big library 
building. He was a little awed by it and 
though he was already a professional, used to 


has been on the staff of 
The New York Public 
Library as editor and 
assistant to the director 
since April, 1935. 


DEOCH FULTON 
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Harry Miller Lydenberg 


audiences, this man’s eyes and eyebrows were 
something new. He hesitated. 

“You want to see me?” 

The boy gulped and walked to the desk. 
“Sir, they told me upstairs that you are the man 
to see about fixing the catalog.” 

“What's wrong with it?” 

“Sir, 1 am a magician—” 

“Go on with you!” 

“Yes, sir, for seven years.” 

“And how old are you now?” 

“Thirteen.” 

“Well . . . The catalog . . . What about it?” 

Lydenberg had bought many of the books 
and checked the cards for them. He looked his 
question. 

“Yes, sir. I have some books on magic and 
I study them. Not just the tricks, but the au- 
thors, too. Sometimes the names on the title 
pages aren't really the authors’. But your cata- 
log says they are... .” 

For ten minutes the young John Mulholland 
explained the mysteries while Lydenberg lis- 
tened and made notes. 

“Hmmbh,” said Lydenberg, “glad you caught 
us. But we'll need help from now on. Were 
going to get more books on magic. If we hold 
them for you, can you come in once in a while 
and tell us what to do about them?” 

“Oh, sir!” 

And so the catalog was put right and so, too, 
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because a man would learn from a boy the 
Library won a good friend. The library’s magic 
collection is largely the result of that friend- 
ship. And, also as a result, Mr. Lydenberg be- 
came an honorary member of the Society of 
American Magicians. 

In the years from 1896 to 1941 when Mr. 
Lydenberg served The New York Public Li- 
brary the collections of its Reference Depart- 
ment grew from 350,000 volumes to 2,800,000. 
They would have grown, though probably not 
so fast, in any event and he did not do the job 
singlehanded, but in large measure the range, 
extent and usefulness of ‘the Reference Depart- 
ment’s resources are due to his own efforts and 
his leadership. The techniques he devised or 
developed have been described by Keyes Met- 
calf* and need not be repeated here. They 
were highly successful, and the driving force 
that made them so was Lydenberg. 

There were rumors in the library that be- 
cause so many of the books passed through his 
hands he knew all of them by author, title, 
content, and type face. The rumors may have 
been exaggerated, but he did carry an enor- 
mous catalog in his head, ready for instant refer- 
ence and completely at the service of any 
conscientious workman. Once, when such a 
man had searched carefully for contemporary 
evidence on a minor incident he brought the 
record of his failure to Lydenberg who glanced 
quickly at the list of sources tried in vain. 

‘Good,” he said, “that should have done it. 
But have you tried Gleason’s Monthly Com- 
panion—mmh—1872—mmh—March, I think— 
mmh—about page 138?” 

He slipped on that one. It was page 139. 

He does not always trust his memory. If, 
for example, you ask him about a Biblical ref- 
erence he will seldom cite it. Instead he 
reaches for a well-worn volume, never far from 
his desk, and puts it before him, closed, with 
its spine down. His thumbs explore the plain, 
unindexed fore edge. And then he will open 
the book and put his finger on the verse you 
want. 


The Pleasant Land 


These are little things, grains of sand which, 
infinitely varied and multiplied, make the pleas- 
ant land of Lydenberg. He is a master of de- 
tail but his concern that the letters in a font of 
type should fit agreeably is only part of his 
larger concern for the book and the information 


* Metcalf, Keyes D. A _ Builder of Library Research Collec- 
tions. In: Bookmen’s Holiday, New York: The New York 
Public Library, 1943. 
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or ideas it sets forth. As a boy he came to know 
the feel and smell of a pressroom, and his 
appreciation of type design, composition, print- 
ing, and binding, current and historical, en- 
courages good craftsmen, as the Typophiles 
will testify. His appreciation of the materials 
and tools of research and of the need for access 
to the widest possible range of information have 
helped almost everyone who works in reference 
or research fields. 

Mr. Lydenberg may challenge so broad a 
statement and may insist on a qualifying foot- 
note, for the only blind spot yet found in him 
results from his genuine and incorrigible mod- 
esty. No man washes entirely by himself, least 
of ‘all one who, like Mr. Lydenberg, collects, 
studies and stlanabebes the minds of his asso- 
ciates. He is no Coriolanus to say: “Alone I 


did it.” 


Fast Footwork 


But others may think it significant that he 
was captain and quarterback of the teams 
which, among other things, produced the Union 
List of Serials; completed Sabin; established 
and for forty years guided the Bulletin of The 
New York Public Library; developed the col- 
lections and catalogs of that library’s Reference 
Department. These and a host of other things 
through the American Antiquarian Society; the 
American Council of Learned Societies; the 
A.L.G.A.; the ALA; the American Philosophical 
Society; “the Bibliographical Society; the Book 

Table; the Century Association; ‘the Grolier 
Club; the New-York Historical Society; the 
Typophiles; and innumerable formal and _in- 
formal organizations, committees, and confer- 
ences. All this adds up to a fairly full pro- 
gram, even when spread out over fifty- -six work- 
ing years, but Mr. Lydenberg has also found 
time for bibliographical, biographical and his- 
torical writing; for translations; and for many 
contributions to the literature 6f his profession. 
“Works by . . .” now include some 150 titles. 

The number of his unrecorded contributions 
to knowledge is far greater. Many of us, as we 
read or listen, think: “So-and-so might be inter- 
ested in this. Il write him about it.” Too 
often we add these good intentions to the miles 
of hot paving already laid down. Not so 
Lydenberg. His outgoing mail is heavily laden 
with clippings, notes, comments, suggestions, 
queries; and many men marooned on executive, 
administrative or scholarly islands gladly wel- 
come Lydenberg’s barque as it threads the 
archipelago. 
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And still there are hours left in a day that 
begins soon after dawn and ends only when the 
work is done. Hours for gardening; for keep- 
ing records of big trees, or the growth of 
shrubs. Hours for local affairs—schools, librar- 
ies, churches. Hours to do humble jobs, ne- 
glected by lesser men. Hours for friendship, 
for thoughtfulness, for unobtrusive kindness. 

These are many hours and not to be meas- 
ured by time clocks. The curious part of it is 
that he seems to like to work and even thrives 
on it. The proponents of the current personnel 
theory of “readiness to serve” would be horri- 
fied by his interpretation of the phrase. For 
instead of conceiving “readiness to serve” as one 
person going through the motions while two 
others stand by, Lydenberg’s idea seems to be 
that one person can do three jobs at once and 
be ready for more if he really puts his mind to 
it. Why not? He’s done it all his life. 


Quadextrous 

There have been a few complaints from 
people who felt that they did not always get 
his full attention. Sometimes it is difficult to 
believe that the man who is at one and the 
same time dictating letters, signing letters, and 
talking on the telephone is also giving you all 
of his mind that your wants require. But so it 
is and the dictation will cover its ground, the 
letters will be carefully read, the telephone con- 
versation satisfactorily completed and you will 
have had considered answers to any questions 
you raised. And then you will be out of there. 

At least that is how he was in The New York 
Public Library. And it is said that a similar 
regimen in the Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin, 
which he organized and directed from 1941 to 
1943 somewhat astonished the Mexicans. 
There is also the story of the young men with 
whom he went on the Library of Congress Mis- 
sion to Germany in 1946. They all worked 
long and hard and, with the possible exception 
of Lydenberg, were glad when an opportunity 
came for a short rest. One wet, gloomy night, 
travel worn and weary, they rolled into beds in 
a farmhouse on the Chiemsee. The next morn- 
ing, not too early, one of the braver spirits 
looked out of his window at the damp and dis- 
mal scene. And there, in the rain, happily 
digging the farmer’s garden, was Lydenberg. 

He is digging his own garden now, in Greens- 
boro, N.C. He is a trustee of the Greensboro 
library; is finishing long-term bibliographical 
projects; is a member of various committees in- 
cluding the Advisory Committee for the United 
States Quarterly Book Review; is drawing con- 
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stantly on his experience and wisdom for the 
benefit of his correspondents. 

Maybe he is Icss busy than he has sometimes 
been, but you can’t tell by watching him for he 
has never appeared to Ms in a hurry. The 
several recording, filing, coordinating and pro- 
ducing mechanisms which operate in his mind 
independently or in combination work smoothly 
and efficiently. Decisions are forthcoming 
when decisions are needed. He acts promptly 
and expects promptness from his associates. He 
greatly prefers results to excuses and, if, occa- 
sion arises, says so. 


Not a Book Collector? 

In his own words, “I’m sure I cannot rate as 
a ‘book collector’ there or for my own self, 
though I hope I may be accepted as a book 
lover, a book user, convinced of the power of 
the book to fill our needs of mind and soul, its 
power to broaden and strengthen our wisdom 
and knowledge, to give us real entertainment, 
lasting enjoyment, richly rewarding fellowship 
and acquaintance with spirits that spread mes- 
sages of importance. My own books were and 
are helpful tools for information, means also 
for converse with spirits I fain would choose 
as companions day by day. A library such as 
ours cannot compete with ‘collectors,’ can 
appreciate and approve and applaud their 
labors and achievements, encourage them, but 
for its own sake must seek first and foremost to 
bring together the kind of books its community 
and its users need and use.” 

Since 1896 when he began his professional 
library career, he has accepted with sincere 
humility large responsibilities in his own 
institutions and in local, state, and national 
organizations. He has discharged them consci- 
entiously and well. He understands as few 
men have the social, intellectual and spiritual 
necessity for free access to the full record of 
recorded thought. He has made magnificent 
use of unusual opportunities for gathering this 
record and continues to be a staunch and sturdy 
proponent of free, untrammeled inquiry as the 
only reasonable, or possible, approach to truth. 

This note began with a quotation from 
“Bookmen’s Holiday,” a volume put together 
for Mr. Lydenberg when he retired as director 
of The New York Public Library. On another 
page of that volume Frederick P. Keppel wrote: 

“Taking him all in all he is the person to 
whom you find yourself bringing your quanda- 
ries and your plans, your fears and your hopes, 
your grim realities and your dreams.” 

(Leydenberg . . . Page 167) 
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Distinguished Children’s Books of 1952 


SELECTED AND ANNOTATED BY THE BOOK EVALUATION COMMITTEE OF 
THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION! 


The Talking Cat, by Natalie a Carlson. 
Illustrate d by Roger Duvoisin. Harper. 


These lively French-Canadian tales have wit, 
distinctive characters, drama, and __ suspense. 
Diverting illustrations and a good format add to 
the book's appeal. 


Looking-for-Something, by Ann Nolan Clark. 
Illustrated by Leo ‘Politi. Viking. 


An appealing story of a stray burro in Ecuador 
comes to a satisfactory climax when he finds the 
“something” for which he was looking. Charming 
illustrations by Leo Politi. 


Secret of the Andes, by Ann Nolan Clark. _Il- 
lustrated by Jean C harlot. V iking. 


Cusi, a modern she »pherd boy in a hidden valley 
in Peru, is unknowingly being trained to fulfill an 
ancient trust as the guardian. of the sacred llama 
herd and the hidden treasure of the Incas. Both 
narrative and illustration convey a sense of mystic 
be sauty to the thoughtful reader. 





Reprinted by permission of Scribner 


Illustration from The Bears on Hemlock Mountain 


The Bears on Hemlock Mountain, by Alice 
Dalgliesh. Illustrated by Helen Sewell. 
Scribner. 

Rhythmic repetition, humor, and suspense give a 
delightful folk-tale quality to the story of a little 
boy who, believing that there are bears on Hem- 
lock Mountain, sets out alone over the mountain 
to fetch home an iron pot. 


! Effie Lee Morris, chairman, Alice B. Cushman, Helen Kinsey, 


Maxine LaBounty, Frances Sullivan 
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Illustration from Puss in Boots 


New World for Nellie, by Rowland Emett. I]- 
lustrated by the author. Harcourt. 

A unique and beloved English character, Nellie, 
the antiquated railroad engine, invades the Amer- 
ican scene in a delightfully unorthodox manner. 
The precisely fantastic drawings are an integral 
part of this original book. 


Ape in a Cape, by Fritz Eichenberg. _ Illus- 
trated by the author. Harcourt. 

The letters are of less importance than the non- 
sense in this alphabet book which the bold, 
colorful pictures and identifying rhymes display 
a pig in a wig, a vulture with culture, a goat in a 
boat, and other animals in equally absurd or odd 
situations. 


Birthdays of Freedom, by Genevieve Foster. 

Illustrated by the author. Scribner. 

A significant book which traces, in graphic text 
and effective illustrations, the forward steps and 
setbacks in the growth of freedom from early Egypt 
to the fall of Rome. 


Thomas Jefferson, Champion of the People, by 
Clara Ingram Judson. Illustrated by Robert 
F rankenberg. Wilcox. 

The man, his times, and his thinking emerge 
with great reality in this competent, vigorous nar- 
rative biography. 
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One Morning in Maine, by Robert McCloskey. 
Illustrated by the author. Viking. 


Wonderfully detailed lithographs capture the 
spirit of childhood and the beauty of sea and 
shore in the story of a momentous event in the life 
of a little girl—the discovery of her first loose 
tooth, 


Amahl and the Night Visitors, by Gian-Carlo 
Menotti. Illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. 
Whittlesey. 

A tender and gently humorous miracle story of 

a crippled shephe rd boy and his mother who en- 

tertained the Wise Men on their way to Bethlehem. 

Effectively retold by Frances Frost and colorfully 

illustrated by Roger Duvoisin from the opera which 

was written for and first produced on television. 


Big Tiger and Christian, by Fritz Miihlenweg. 
Tllustrated by Rafaello ‘Busoni. Pantheon. 


The land and the people of Mongolia are unfor- 
gettably portrayed in an exceptionally long, lei- 
surely-paced, ‘adventure-filled account of a 
Chinese boy and his white friend, who, through 
a mishap, are caught up in troop movements dur- 
ing China’s civil wars and sent on a mission across 
the Gobi Desert. 


Puss in Boots, by Charles Perrault. Illustrated 
by Marcia Brown. Scribner. 

Dressed in elegant French attire, sly Puss struts 
jauntily through the spirited, richly ‘colored pic- 
tures which illustrate this retelling of the classic 
fairy tale. 


The Treasure Trove of the Sun, by Mikhail 
Prishvin. Illustrated by Feodor Rojankov- 
sky. Viking. 

A wild swamp is the setting for the sensitive 
story of two orphaned Russian children lost on a 
cranberry-seeking expedition. Beauty of writing 
and illustration make rew varding the suspenseful 
tale of their adventures. 


The Biggest Bear, by Lynd Ward. Illustrated 
by the author. Houghton. 


Action and mood are so completely portrayed in 
the dramatic illustrations that the brief amusing 
text is actually unnecessary to the story of Johnny’s 
bear that grew and grew until it was a trial and 
tribulation to the whole valley. 


Red Sails to Capri, by Ann Weil. Illustrated 
by C. B. Falls. Viking. 


Three strangers searching for beauty, truth, and 
adventure find all three in the discovery of the 
Blue Grotto of Capri. People and place come 
vividly alive in a Dict story told almost en- 
tirely in natural dialogue. 


Charlotte’s Web, by Elwyn Brooks White. _ II- 
lustrated by Garth Williams. Harper. 


The story of the friendship between a naive, 
young pig and the clever, loyal spider who saves 
him from being slaughtered is told with delicacy, 
humor, and wisdom in a perfect blending of fan- 
tasy and complete realism. The illustrations are a 
happy complement to the text. 


Nominations for ALA Offices 1954 


This year’s Nominating Committee solicits 
your he ‘Ip. During the next few weeks, your 
committee must find the best possible people in 
our Association to stand as candidates in the 
1954 election. The elective offices are: first 
vice president (president-elect), second vice 
president, two members of the Executive 
Board (four-year terms), six members of the 
Council (four-year terms). 

In accordance with democratic principles, 
the committee will nominate two candidates for 
each office—a total of twenty candidates. 

This announcement carries a cordial and 
urgent invitation to all who have not already 
heard from the committee to address their sug- 
gestions to one of us. In thinking over possible 
candidates for ALA offices, you may be inter- 
ested in the following criteria that have been 
established: 1. Knowle >dge of and interest in 
the American Library Association as demon- 
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strated by participation; 2. Successful profes- 
sional experience; 3. Personal qualifications for 
leadership; 4. Suitability for current office 
holding. 

Each ALA Member’s help is requested and 
required to enable the committee to carry on its 
work in a democratic manner. It is our aim 
to base the choice of nominees on suggestions 
as widely representative of the membership as 
possible. 

Please let us have your suggestions. Write 
before May 31, to one of us. Ralph T. Ester- 
quest, chairman, Midwest Inter-Library Center, 
5721 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago 37, IIli- 
nois; Dorothy E. Cole, H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, New York City, New York; Walter H. 
Kaiser, Wayne County Library, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; Esther J. Piercy, Enoch Pratt Library, 

Baltimore, Maryland; Maryan E. Reynolds, 
Washington State Library, Olympia, Wash. 
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Every SATURDAY MORNING my husband and 
I take our little girl, aged four and a half, down 
to the Children’s Room of the local public 
library to change her books. This is a fixed 
routine in our household, and if anything hap- 
pens to interfere with it, my daughter reacts in 
a way which gives grim promise of future 
juve nile delinque ney. 

Speaking rather idly, I asked my daughter 
one day w vhs at it is she on about the public 
library. 

“The little chairs,” she answered promptly, 
“and the books about fierce things.” 

After a moment's pause, she added, 
librarian with the long brown hair.” 

As a matter of fact, one of her first gestures 
toward freeing herself of the maternal apron 
strings—this was way back a year and a half 
ago, when she was three—was her insistence 
that she should take her books into the Chil- 
dren’s Room by herself. Furtive lurking by 
the parents outside the door was not encour- 
aged. She made us wait in the street. We did 
not, of course, know what transpired in the 
Children’s Room; but as she never emerged 
with VASC to WEB of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, we concluded she had found out 
how to cope. 

In these days of radio and television, I sup- 
pose the public library is not the enormously 
important source of entertainment that it was 
to my husband and me when we were growing 
up. When I was a child, a box-top was just 
something you threw into the ashcan, and the 
public library was so indispensable a part of 
living that to this day the texture of library 
bindings and the smell of library pages recalls 
the scent of lilacs to my mind. The house 
where I grew up had a ‘big lilac bush under 
the kitchen window, and I spent most of the 


“And the 


is not only a writer of the 
first rank, but also a sen- 
sitive and thoughtful par- 
ent. Here she shows that 
both she and her daugh- 
ter know about public 
libraries at first hand. 
Her books, from With 
Malice Toward Some 
(1938) to The Folks at 
Home (1952) are to be 
found on the shelves of 
libraries everywhere. 
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The Outdoor Reading Room 


MARGARET HALSEY 


warm weather of my childhood lying on my 
stomach on the grass under that ‘lilac bush— 
gulping down printed matter with a fine im- 
perviousness to ants which I have never been 
able to recapture. 

The feeling of dependence on the library is 
one I still have. Until a recent illness made it 
less feasible, it was my custom to drop into the 
library for a few minutes almost every day. 
Not for any speci ial purpose. Merely to leaf 
over the magazines or find out whether they 
had any new detective stories or copy out a 
recipe from a cook book or drift through the 
stacks to see whether anything caught my eye. 

The public library is one of the last strong- 
holds of silence, leisure and repose in our in- 
creasingly noisy and hurried modern world. 
For my own part, I derive a certain amount of 
wry amusement from the American communi- 
cations industry’s frantic search for material. 
The engineers and technicians have found out 
how to get the spoken word into millions 
and millions of homes, and those baying voices 
keep up their racket literally around the clock. 
But nobody has yet devise da way of speed- 
ing up the human mind. Writers— good writers, 
anyway—are still working just as slowly as they 
did when Addison and Steele were editing 
The Spectator. And in the foreseeable future, 
they are not likely to be cured of this dawdling. 

But although I enjoy libraries, honesty com- 
pels me to admit that I have never really found 
out how to use one. I can look up a book in 
the card index, and with the help of a Seeing 
Eye dog, I can find my way around the Dewey 
decimal system. But I give the reference room 
a wide berth. I am allergic to fine print; and 
if the only way I can discover something | 
want to know is to look it up in the Times ‘In- 
dex, I prefer to wallow in cloddish ignorance. 
My husband, on the other hand, plunges into 
the reference room like Bernarr McFadden 
into a cold bath. In his view, nothing worth 
saying has ever been printed in roman type. 
(Except a weird, little genre called science 
fiction, which reads to me like the Dewey 
decimal system after they moved it to the dis- 
turbed ward.) 

There are some things in life, like good 
writing and good reading, which are not sus- 
ceptible to the modern processes of speeding 


(Halsey . . . Page 166) 
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Pre and Post Convention Days 


Come and Bring 
Your Car 


KATHARINE K. GARBUTT 


Sketches by Bernard Garbutt 


ONCE UPON A TIME long ago and far away— 
this is a true story—a relative asked me, “Are 
you going to stay in Los Angeles?” “Yea, i 
said. “Why?” he asked. “Why not?” I said. 
“It’s so far away,” said he. “From what?” I 
asked. “Well,” he replied with a little grin, 
“from New York, I guess.” And that’s about it. 
Los Angeles is just as far from New York as 
New York is from Los Angeles. 

But Los Angeles is really very near a great 
many things. It is near the highest spot in the 
United States—-Mt. Whitney—and the lowest 
spot—the desert of Death Valley. It is near the 
Pacific Ocean. Part of it, as you can see if you 
look carefully at the odd- -shaped map of ‘the 
city, actually dabbles a toe or a finger in the 
salt water. It is near the Sierras with the 
mountain lakes and trails. It is near several 
national] parks. It is only a day from San 
Francisco, a half day from Las Vegas and the 
Hoover Dam, another half a day from San 
Diego and the Mexican border, or another from 
Santa Barbara. In a way of speaking (maybe 
a California way) it is not too far from Hawaii 
or Alaska. 

However, before you have been here for 
more than one day of the convention, you will 
learn the hard way that Los Angeles is often 
very far from itse If. After all, it covers over 
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four hundred and fifty square miles, often laid 
end to end for your further mystification, in- 
stead of in a compact unit. Public transporta- 
tion bogs down before the problem posed by 
a city that came of age after the automobile. 
To get from Hollywood to San Pedro to the 
San Fernando Valley to “downtown” if there is, 
technically speaking, a “downtown,” requires a 
car. Therefore we urge you: Come in your 
car if you possibly can. And come prepared 
to stay for a while. You may not see Southern 
California again for many years. Maybe you'll 
never want to, but we wager you will if you 
remain long enough to smell the orange blos- 
soms or take a dip in the ocean or ride a horse 
on a heady trail. 

Three facts are important. First: Los An- 
geles is distributive rather than collective. 
Many of the joys are in our far-flung surround- 
ings. Second: Los Angeles is very very old. 
Prehistoric monsters plunged themselves into 
the La Brea tar pits before most of the rest of 
the continent had dug itself out from under its 
glaciers. Since those days the monsters have 
found their skeleton way to the museums; the 
Indians have come and almost gone; the Span- 
ish likewise; water has been piped from the 
distant Colorado River to end the droughts and 
make ranches out of desert. And Third: Los 
Angeles is very very new with radio and tele- 
vision stations, trips to the moon at the Plane- 
tarium, used car lots, movie stars’ homes, air- 
ports, night clubs, factories, restaurants, 
studios, theatres, and out-door markets jumbled 
together in the alternating smog and sun. 

To try to sort out the points of interest for 
you without knowing if the particular you is a 
hiking enthusiast or a television fan, or both, 
is a project that requires your cooperation. 
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You can pick out such choices for yourself from 
the following assortment. My more learned 
colleagues have already told you about the 
libraries and centers of learning. This is the 
entertainment sheet. Of course you will need 
to inquire when you get here what is hi appen- 
ing where and how to reach the places. And 
there are plenty of “tours” arranged. 


City Sights 

The Plaza and its old church. A 
Mexico. 

Olvera Street, near the Plaza. More Mexico 
where eating and shopping are fun. 

China Town. Eating and shopping are fun 
here too. 

Farmers Market. Still another place to eat 
and shop. As American as all outdoors, 
crowded, busy, gay. 

Hollywood. It really exists, though it’s more 
a mood than a place. ‘The studios have mostly 
moved. Try Hollywood Boulevard for the feel 
of the past. Sunset Boulevard for its lively 
present, its radio and television shows. 

St. Sophia Cathedral. Greek Orthodox. 
Where East meets West and new meets old. 
Pretend you're in Istanbul. 

Hancock Park. The La Brea tar pits. Not 
much on the surface. Sump holes and your 
imagination. The most ancient site on the 
most modern boulevard—Wilshire. 

Griffith Park. A gift to the City of 4,226 
acres. Thirty miles of paved streets. More 
important, fifty miles of bridle paths in natural 
country. Golf, tennis, the Planetarium, the 
Greek Theatre, the zoo. 

Forest Lawn. Now you've seen everything. 

Knott's Berry Farm. No, you haven't, but 
this one is outside the city. A treat for tired 
tourists. 


glimpse of 


Entertainment 

The usual quota (maybe a little more so) of 
the restaurants and nightclubs in any big city; 
from swanky, starry-eyed extravaganzas to cosy 
little eating spots. Ask us when you get here. 
Too many to list, and it depends on your taste 
and pocketbook. 

The usual theatres (maybe a little less so) 
“You can’t tell a thing without a program.” 
Watch the papers for local events. However, 
here are a few suggestions of unique ones: 

The Hollywood Bowl. Everything flattering 
you have ever read about it is true. Before 
the season, but let’s hope for a concert any- 
way. 


Turnabout. Puppets and rare entertain- 
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ment. The seats “turn about” at intermission 
so that it doesn’t matter where you sit. 

The Circle, The Players Ring. Two theatres 
in the round. 

The Theatre Mart. The Drunkard has been 
playing here for twenty years. 

Nearby: ; 

Pasadena Playhouse. One of the finest com- 
munity theatres in the world. 

Padua Hills. Mexican show, 
ing, food, and gift shops. 


music, danc- 


Trips 

Watch the weather. June blows hot and 
cold. Late for deserts. Early for high moun- 
tains. Both sometimes at their best. 
One day: 

Catalina Island. 
like this.” Quote. Unquote. 

Mt. Wilson. Mile high. Observatory. 
Spectacular view of heaven and earth. 

Beaches. By Sunset Boulevard, past the 
famous Sunset ‘Strip through Beverly Hills to 
the sea. Turn north or south: South. Past 
beach towns (time out for Ocean Aquarium 
at Hermosa) through Palos Verdes Hills (drop 
in at Wayfarers’ Chapel at Portuguese Bend) to 
harbor at San Pedro where oil wells rub noses 


“In all the world no trip 


with big ships. North as far as you want. You 
might turn at Topanga Canyon, returning 
through coast mountains to San Fernando 
Valley. 

Riverside and the Mission Inn. Going or 


coming youll pass Santa Anita Race Track, 
Pony Express Museum, vineyards, orange 
groves, Kellogg Arabian Horse Ranch where 
a call is no mistake. 

Santa Barbara and its mission. Glimpses of 
Alta California for the observant, and nobody 
can miss the fragrance of the flowers. 

Palm Springs. On to Coachella Valley. 
Salton Sea. Watch it! Out of season but you 
might rate a cool day. The desert blooming— 
courtesy of God and man. 


WEEK END: 
A day would do, but you should 
loiter on the way. Laguna Beach is intriguing, 
and a shopper's delight. Try for side trips to 
the Mission San Juan Capistrano, Palomar Ob- 
servatory, with its 200-inch eye, La Jolla and 
ar. Institute of Oceanogr aphy. Don't pass 
up the San Diego zoo. Then on to: 
Mexico—Tijuana and Ensenada. 
south the more Mexico! 


San Diego. 


The further 
166) 


(Come ... Page 
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A Smaller World Needs Bigger People 


Epcar DALE 


THERE ARE 2) BILLION PEOPLE in the world. 
It is only in this last half century that most of 
them were even aware that the others existed. 
Millions upon millions of people toiled in the 
rice fields of China or Burma or India, lived in 
the tropical forests, totally unaware of every- 
thing except their immediate village. Today 
all of that has been changed, changed not only 
by the industry and commerce of the last 
seventy-five years, but also sharply changed by 
the rise of the common man. 

We must remind ourselves when we think 
about the disorders of our present day, that 
over 600,000,000 people (and this is one- 
fourth of the world’s population) have gotten 
their independence since World War II ended. 
One wonders if ever before so great changes 
were made with so little disorder. 

The people of the world now know about 
each other, but unfortunately they do not care 
about each other. No, they really don’t know 
about each other. Oftentimes their knowledge 
of each other is inadequate because of distance 
and seeming strangeness. But today there is 
purposeful distortion in the campaigns con- 
ducted by the Soviet Union against the United 
States. Thus, men who really know better 
write and speak about famine in the United 
States or propagandizé a non-existent germ 
wartare in Korea. 

How do you get people to know about and 
care about each other? Basically, this is a 
matter of philosophy, of values. But it is also 
a matter of teaching. It is easy to state and, 
indeed, is often too facilely stated that men are 
brothers. But what does this mean really? 

Oftentimes these great social ideals proved 
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merely verbalistic. When war came, men who 
had expressed these feelings about brotherhood 
quickly classified their “brothers” across national 
borders as deadly enemies. It is hard in a few 
scant years to have to shift from love to hate 
and from hate to love as world-wide allies and 
alignments shift and change. Couldn't we love 
our neighbors all the time? 

It is trite but true to state that ideas of know- 
ing and caring about people must be learned 
in personal rather than impersonal terms. I 
have tried to find out how it happens that per- 
sons whom I know well, who have distin- 
guished themselves in small and big ways in 
regard to international matters or just in being 
decent kindly neighbors to everyone—how did 
they develop and how have they learned these 
attitudes and ideas? 

I find that they have been linked to these 
ideas of brotherhood through knowing persons. 
Love is personal any way you take it. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower himself has stated, “If you 
want to send a message, wrap it up in a per- 
son. 

The idea of UNESCO is that persons every- 
where in the world should get in touch with 
each other. I said persons rather than people 
because people is a broad, bloodless generaliza- 
tion. But how do you get an office worker in 
Detroit, Michigan, in touch with an office 
worker in Oslo or Paris? How does a librarian 
in Olathe, Kansas, get personally in touch with 
her opposite number in Pakistan? 

This is the problem of UNESCO. It is the 
problem of teaching persons to be sensitive to 
other persons all over the world. It is the 
problem of teaching human beings that they 
are human. The UNESCO Gift Coupon plan 
has, it seems to me, the basic ingredients for 
teaching us to know and care about persons 
everywhere else in the world; and it helps these 
other persons to know and to care about us. 

Just the other day I saw a letter: which 
had been written by a Frenchman. He had 
read one of our wisely critical magazines, one 
of limited circulation, and he said of it, “I 
didn’t realize before that Americans were self- 
critical. I thought they always bragged and 
boasted and hid their faults from other persons 
in the world.” When we know and care about 
persons we can accept them for what they are. 

The Gift Coupon plan is a plan by means 
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of which two groups of persons, one here and 
one abroad, can get together and do a job. 
UNESCO specialists in India, Pakistan, and 
many other countries find educational projects 
which will help persons learn to read, build 
a library, carry out adult education projects in 
villages where illiteracy is high. 

UNESCO then finds some persons elsewhere 
in the world—France, England, the United 
States—who have the time and the energy and 
a little money to help with this project. What 
is made available is not so much a microsc ope, 
or some reference volumes as it is a social 
mechanism for self-help. It is a kind of en- 
couraging pat on the back for our friends who 
are in need; one of the ends of man on this 
earth is to relate himself humanely to other 
people on this earth. If we can do this, we can 
have world order instead of disorder. 

The things I like about the UNESCO Gift 
Coupon plan is that it represents one of the 
affirmations so necessary today in the world in 
which we live. By involving ourselves, by 
identifying ourselves with teachers, librarians, 
scientists, union members, businessmen abroad 
we learn how to be loyal to the highest values 
of the human race. It teaches us that our 
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pledge of allegiance of “Liberty and justice for 
all,” is not bounded by our family, our friends, 
our state or our nation. It is as wide as the 
world itself. It means that as the world gets 
smaller, the people in it must get bigger. They 
must get big enough to see themselves in a rich 
network of human associations; a network 
which not only helps us take care of obligations 
to our school, ‘college, library, city, state, or na- 
tion, but also shows us how to be a good hu- 
man being in a good world. 
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UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public schools 
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library service. Salaries are excellent according 
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THE American College Bureau operates in all 
divisions in the University and College field, 
while the affiliated office, Fisk Teachers Agency, 
covers all fields in educational work from _pre- 
school through college and university. Both or- 
ganizations are excellently equipped to render 
service to institutions that meee librarians for we 
have a large library division and librarians are 
continually registering for advancement. 
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A Report on a Radio Conversation: 


The Public Library’s Role in Adult Education 


MARGARET MONROE 


FLORENCE CRAIG OPENED the discussion with 
a good statement of the evolving role of the 
library. “The role of the public library in adult 
education is two-fold. First of all, it’s what it 
always has been: to provide material for the 
people who are interested in education, both 
formal and informal; and then its newer role of 
going into the community to call attention to 
these materials and to establish groups where 
these materials can be discussed.” 

Mr. Adolfson pointed out that libraries in 
performing this function of adult education are 
“making a very real effort to get into working 
relationships with all of the agencies within 
their own communities,” and so draw on the 
assistance of the extension services of universi- 
ties, “which can give a great deal of support to 
adult education activities in the local com- 
munities.” 

Malcolm Knowles tried to visualize exactly 
what this meant in Podunk. “In Podunk we 
have women’s groups, clubs, and perhaps the 
university extension center to which people are 
going to learn something. The role of the 
library, it seems to me, is to help them use the 
tools of learning better than they used them 
without training. In other words, what Mrs. 
Craig is saying is that the change that is tak- 
ing place here is one from being a passive de- 
pository of books and films, to one of actually 
going out to the community and helping the 
people to do a better job of learning.” 

Chairman McBurney questioned Jack Spear 
about ALA’s American Heritage Project as an 
adult education activity in the library. Mr. 
Spear explained that: “It is a discussion pro- 
gram conducted by the ALA with the assist- 
ance of a grant from the Fund for Adult 
Education which is an independent organiza- 
tion of the Ford Foundation. This program 
of discussion in public libraries is giving men 
and women the opportunity to meet together 
regularly and to discuss the problems of today 
in the light of basic documents, the ideas, and 
experiences which constitute our American 
heritage.” Mr. McBurney questioned whether 


is assistant to the 
director, ALA American 
Heritage Project. 
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the library is “going beyond its function of 
providing information” in this program, and 
whether it is not moving into an area of “train- 
ing people to think critically about informa- 


tion.” 


Four adult educators, from various fields, met 
to compare views over the radio on what the 
public library is now offering the community in 
adult education. The program was the North- 
western Reviewing Stand, February 8, 1953, 
Station WGN in Chicago over MBS. North- 
western Reviewing Stand presented the conver- 


sation chaired by James E. McBurney, Dean of 
the School of Speech at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Mrs. Florence Craig, Director of Adult 
Education of the Cuyahoga County Public 
Library in Cleveland, Ohio, and Chairman of 
the ALA’s Adult Education Board, and Jack B. 


Spear, Director of the ALA American Heritage 
Project, were the two librarians on the panel. 
Malcolm Knowles, Administrative Coordinator 
for the Adult Education Association of the 
United States of America, and L. H. Adolfson, 
Director of the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, were the two non-library 
adult education experts who conversed wit 
them. These four ple explained the tra- 
ditional role of the library and the changes that 
had come recently in the library’s role in adult 
education. 





“That's right. This helps them gain also an 
awareness of their responsibilities as citizens in 
a democracy and an application of their own 
thinking in building better communities,” re- 
plied Mr. Spear. 

From her own experience with American 
Heritage groups, Mrs. Craig added: “You have 
no idea of what a helpful thing the American 
Heritage Project has Rosai how it has given 
people help because as they have re-examined 
their American heritage, they have been able 
to cast away some of their fears about present 
days. They have been reminded of the fact 
that we have gone through very difficult times 
before and, because we ca in democracy 
and freedom of conscience and of religion, that 
we have come out very well and that we can 
again with that same hope.” 
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Messrs. Spear and Adolfson stated well the 
importance of individuals in the American 
Heritage group program. “The public library 
today is really the only place in the commu- 
nity where an individual as a person can go, 
read what he wants to, when he wants to, at 
the pace that he wants to, and as he has the 
time for it,” was Mr. Spear’s comment. And 
Mr. Adolfson, removed from the library field, 
yet seeing this important aspect of the adult 
work of the library, commented: “I still like 
to come down pretty hard on the traditional 
role of the library in providing the books, the 
serious reading, for large numbers of American 
adults who may or may not purchase books. It 
seems to me that this is a role that is extremely 
significant in democratic society—to make avail- 
able the free materials of a serious character 
upon which genuine study and thought is 
based.” 

Why then this new stress on the discussion 
group in public libraries? “American democ- 
racy was really built on discussion,” Mr. Adolf- 
son pointed out. “The Town Meeting was a 
very real part of our history. Now, in trying 
to recapture it, in most communities the li- 
brary is the aaberel center for a development 
of that kind of discussion again.” Mrs. Craig 
reinforced this: “The library is a place where 
we can say, ‘Let us get away from a passive 
role.’ Active discussion is more fun and, in an 
educational sense, I believe it is more valuable.” 
In describing an American Heritage group Mr. 
Spear illustrated this point. “In an American 
Heritage group, as in any other discussion 
group, the member comes as an individual, 
throws his ideas out to the other people, ex- 
changes ideas across the table. And we do 
find through this free exchange of ideas in the 
discussion groups that people, actively think- 
ing, do change their minds.” 


One other issue which this group found 
themselves constantly concerned with, was that 
of the capacity of ‘people to make up their 
minds, critically, intelligently, drawing from 
books and films the information needed. Mr. 
Knowles observed: “It seems to me that the role 
of the library is to stimulate people to read the 
opposite point of view from what they already 
believe.” Mrs. Craig confirmed this: “Let us 
suppose that the person is a ‘rugged individual’ 
much opposed to the welfare state. Now 
then, a librarian might try to get that individual 
to do some reading on the welfare state. I do 
want to point out that the librarian Py 
does not try to say, “This is the way you should 
think.’ But we do say: ‘Here is ‘the material 
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on the rugged individual, and here is material 
on the welfare state. Do read on both sides.’ 
And in this problem as in many, there are per- 
haps two sides, or four or five sides, to con- 
troversial issues.” Here is where the discussion 
group is so important. Mr. Knowles pointed 
out: “The library has a further responsibility 
to help people develop skill in reading crit- 
ically, so that they are able to make new judg- 
ments on what they are able to read.” 

What proof has there been of the success of 
the discussion group in helping people to read 
more seriously, more intelligently? “I think 
people are reading more books, and they are 
certainly reading more non-fiction,” replied 
Mrs. Craig. And Mr. Knowles added: “This 
would seem to suggest that the library is really 
performing an educational function here.” 

Mrs. Craig responded: “I would think that 
the library is certainly not doing this alone, but 
that other educational groups in the community 
are doing it too.” Mr. Adolfson confirmed: 
“Obviously the librarian is not able to do all 
of the adult education in a community.” In 
commenting upon the assistance in program 
planning to be given to community groups, he 
added: “It is at this point that a university can 
enter the picture through its extension services 
by providing the program planning services, 
films, materials, etc., to supplement the facili- 
ties and resources of the local library.” Here 
the distinction between what a rural library 
and the urban library can do was emphasized. 

Finally, the conversation turned to the im- 
portant question of the freedom of inquiry 
upon which discussion programs are premised. 
Mr. Knowles brought it up: “McBurney, I 
know there are strong movements in our so- 
ciety today to restrict what educational insti- 
tutions are able to carry to the people. The 
movement is for drawing a narrow boundary 
on conformity. Does this seriously impede the 
library in its role as an adult education institu- 
tion?” Mr. Spear responded that it was the 
freedom of the small discussion group to meet 
that was the mark of a free society. And Chair- 
man McBurney asked: “Have you experienced 
the kind of pressure that Knowles was talking 
about in your library?” Mrs. Craig’s answer 
stated clearly the position of libraries and the 
importance of free inquiry. “No, we have been 
fortunate there have been no such pressures. 
“es the American Library Association has its 

Library Bill of Rights which states very clearly 
that we believe in the right of people to know. 
And I am quite proud of the way libraries have 
stood by this. They believe this firmly, and in 
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some areas they have had to fight for it.” 

“This Bill of Rights that you refer to does 
not confer on you the privilege of operating as 
an advocate in the library for a point of view, 
does it?” Mrs. Craig replied emphatically, 
“Never!” 

“I think, however,” commented Mr. Knowles, 
“that as an educator, the library has to have ‘a 
point of view. And that point of view has to 
be democratic values, doesn’t itP In a democ- 
racy every educational institution must have 
democracy as its point of view; it means, 
among other things, that education toward 
freedom to think, and to think critically.” Mr. 
Adolfson and the others agreed: “It’s implicit, 
I would think, in everything we are saying.” 


Reprints may be obtained free by writing Jack B. Spear, Dir., 
American Heritage Project, 50 E. Huron, Chicago 11. 





FACTS from HQ 


The staff of Central Files keeps avail- 
able an estimated 893,000 letters. These 
are filed in 93 filing units or 351 corre- 
spondence-size drawers. 

Mae Nieland, supervisor 
Central Files 
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Crackpots, Oddities, and Queer Ones 


WituiaM H. CArLson 


FROM TIME TO TIME most libraries receive 
publications and writing, usually free, that 
depart so far from accepted norms and current 
mores as to be, or at least to seem to be, defi- 
nitely crackpot. Many libraries have a “freak” 
shelf where these unusual and often interesting 
publications come to rest. The bizarre writings 
that accumulate on such a shelf have certain 
common characteristics. Many of them are 
occult, mystic, or religious in nature. Often 
there is meteorological lore. Some pieces are 
authored, undoubtedly, by honestly deluded 
men, others, by shrewd exploiters of human 
credulity, who thus manage to live well. In 
considering briefly some of these curiosa I am 
deeply conscious of the observation of the old 
Quaker who remarked to his wife, “Everybody 
is queer but thee and me, Rebecca, and some- 
times thee is a little queer.” 


Who's Queer? 


One author of a pamphlet extraordinary en- 
titles it From Evolved Beginning (i.e. A Hole 
Filled With Gastronomic Ingredients) To In- 
volved Endment (i.e. A Whole Filled Out With 
Anatomic Particulars). Here is a sample of 
involvement guaranteed to make the reader 
dizzy. The monstrous-exhibition, showing-off, 
as NOT-ME, i.e. that electrically engendered 
natural evolution of objectivity, that ingreden- 
tially fills in My-Eye-Cone-of-Vision, the bare 
consciousness of which reveals it, “void as with- 
out form,” or as matter-per-se, i.e. that uni- 
versal-thing-in-spatial-becoming, called: My 
Environment-in-General, and, that monstrous- 
inhibition, known-on as YET-ME, i.e. that 
electively exgendered spiritual involution of 
subjectivity, that particularizedly fills out My- 
I-Zone-Of-Vigor . . . and so on for 31. pages. 


WILLIAM H. 
CARLSON 


is director of libraries, 
Oregon State System of 
Higher Education. 
Here, in a brief glimpse 
of a “freak” shelf, he 
reminds us that it is 
salutary now and then, 
to brush elbows with 
some of the bizarre 
elements of librarianship. 
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A would-be benefactor of mankind was (and 
for all I know still is) Richard Rodrian of New 
York City who in 1929 gave to the world a book 
The Salvation of Mankind from Catastrophes. 
Mr. Rodrian, with the cooperation of the Lord 
of the Universe, and the assistance of the 
United States Weather Bureau, unwitting no 
doubt, was engaged in the great and good work 
of “influencing and directing” the high and low 
pressure areas in their progress across the 
United States, from Canada, Washington, and 
Oregon no less, keeping them from getting 
mixed up and producing “devastating weather 
and natural catastrophes.” All this through 
the prayers and petitions of the faithful believ- 
ers in and followers of Mr. Rodrian. 

This concern and meteorological manage- 
ment did not, evidently, extend to the European 
countries for, once having gotten the pressure 
areas across the country without clashing they 
were harmlessly ushered out into the Atlantic. 
There guidance, through divine intercession, 
ceased and the weather was on its own, free to 
do what comes naturally. Hardly the good 
neighbor policy, one would say. What an 
opportunity for some Son of Satan to reverse 
this Rodrian plan, to start the prayer wheels 
and set our pressure areas at each other in 
earnest. Could the Russians possibly—oh no, 
not that and Vishinsky, too! 


Shamballa 


And then there is the Brotherhood of the 
Great White Temple which in 1942 purchased 
a “large, luxurious,” three story building in the 
heart of downtown Denver. More appealing 
is their jumbo-mumbo, and more calculated, 
too, perhaps. For instance, Shamballa, as de- 
scribed by Dr. M. Doreal (a big wheel of the 
Brotherhood) who has visited it. 

Shamballa, says Dr. Doreal, is a real place; 
seventy-five miles down into earth, directly 
beneath Lahassa, the forbidden city of Tibet. 
Here it has been set aside by wave mechanics 
so that it vibrates “on a plane and an octave of 
vibration different from that of our material 
world, and even if the mountains crashed 
around this place and the earth fell it would 
still not be touched or shaken.” Anyone trying 
to drop a bomb on this place “would find him- 


(Crackpots ... Page 170) 
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IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 


In response to many requests for current infor- 
mation about ALA unit activities, this column will 


appear regularly in these pages. To contributors: 
Send information about your unit plans and activi- 
ties while they are going on! Address the writer 
at ALA Headquarters. 

At the end of an arduous Midwinter Meeting, 
President Downs and the presidents and executive 
secretaries of the seven ALA divisions met at 
Chicago’s Edgewater Beach Hotel. It’s small 
wonder that most of the group showed signs of 
conference fatigue, yet their hardiness and profes- 
sional enthusiasm took even this long last session 
at full gallop. The subject of discussion: The next 
conference! 

The group talked about several new trends in 
conference planning—trends that may help us get 
away from the bone-bruising experience that some 
of our latter-day ALA annual conferences have 
turned out to be. There was a definite “expression 
of sentiment,” as Mr. Downs put it, on the part of 
several divisions to avoid pre- and aat-cielliiies 
meetings. This is exemplified in the programming 
of the Public Libraries Division which is sponsoring 
two separate workshops at Los Angeles during 
conference week. These are workshops planned 
by the Library Extension Section and the Trustees 
Section. The Adult Education Section will be 
—- for the two general sessions of PLD, 
and both will be devoted to the findings of the 
Survey of Adult Education in Public Libraries. 

Division of Libraries for Children and Youn 
People is co-sponsoring with the Section for Work 
with Boys and Girls of the California Library 
Association a pre-conference institute, June 19-20, 
at the Huntington Hotel. The Children’s Library 
Association is presenting Doris Gates at a meeting. 
The Association of Young Peoples Librarians is 
having a luncheon with a report from Hannah 
Hunt on its part in the American Heritage Project. 

Library film fans will be happy to know that 
once again there will bea pre-conference audio- 
visual workshop. Irving Lieberman is chiefly re- 
sponsible for this development as a part of his 
Audio-Visual Project of the School of idaitinahin, 
University of California. The workshop is spon- 
sored jointly by the Audio-Visual Board, the library 
schools of the University of California and the 
University of Southern California, and will be held 
on the USC campus. There are a number of new 
statewide film circuits since the last Film Institute, 
so the ranks of the faithful should be increased by 
a lot of new cineastes. 

USC is playing host again on June 23 when the 
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Association of College and Reference Libraries 
adjourns to that campus for a full day of meetings. 
There will be a number of discussion groups 
arranged by the large sections of ACRL, and 
there will be further discussion meetings of the 
smaller sections during the week. No announce- 
ment has been made, but with Lawrence Clark 
Powell, librarian at UCLA, chairman-elect of the 
University Section, it is anybody’s guess whether he 
will go meekly to USC on June 23 to mount the 
rostrum without same counter attraction at UCLA. 

This indicates another trend—away from those 
mammoth gatherings where we sit supinely and 
listen to papers—however learned—to smaller group 
meetings where many people take part. ALA has 
been urged increasingly to use some of the newer 
conference techniques, and in our monolithic way 
we are moving into it. Perhaps it will never be 
necessary to remind ourselves that content is more 
important than technique, or that it is possible to 
get bogged down in our own “baffle gab.” 

A third trend, if these expressions of opinion 
could be termed trends, is the very real effort the 
divisions have made in their programming not to 
have meetings where major interests would con- 
flict, though this isn’t always possible. Division of 
Cataloging and Classification has scheduled its 
general session on Tuesday, when it will hear the 
report of Seymour Lubetzky on the historical de- 
velopment of entries in descriptive cataloging. 
This is the day ACRL goes to USC, but this is the 
only major conflict, and some groups are doing 
cooperative planning. American Association of 
School Librarians and DLCYP are having a joint 
reception on June 22. Besides this social gathering 
AASL has an impressive a which includes a 
general session with a speaker, a tour of school 
libraries and other serious events. Library Educa- 
tion Division and American Association of Library 
Schools are having a joint meeting on June 22. 

The Division of Hospital Libraries will present 
a workshop dealing with three areas, administra- 
tion, training and use of volunteers, and biblio- 
therapy. 

The Los Angeles Conference Local Committee 
looked very busy and surprisingly cheerful during 
Midwinter, but they are used to lots of visitors in 
Southern California, and we hear rumors that 
varieties of entertainment are being planned. The 
above schedules represent only the ton bones of 
the conference, ian the tentative program in the 
May Bulletin will have many more details. What- 
ever else we have in Los Angeles, it won't be time 
on our hands. ' 
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Lynd Ward 


On March 9th the first announcement of the 
Newberry and Caldecott awards was made in 
New York by Rosemary E. Livsey, chairman of 
the Newbery-Caldecott Committee of the 
Children’s Library Association and Frederic 
Melcher, donor of the award medals. The 
formal presentation of the medals will be made 
at the Newbery-Caldecott dinner on June 23 
at the Statler Hotel in 
Los Angeles during the 
ALA Conference. 

The John Newbery 
Medal for “the most dis- 
tinguished contribution 
to American literature 
for children” has been 
awarded to Ann Nolan 
Clark for her story of Inca 
life, The Secret of the 
Andes, published in 1952 
by the Viking Press and 
illustrated by Jean Char- 
lot, is a compelling tale of 
life in the Andes. 

Ann Nolan Clark has twice won the New 
York Herald Tribune Award. In 1941 In My 
Mother's House received this prize as the best 
book for younger children printed that spring, 
and again in 1952 her tale of a small burro’s 
search for love and security, Looking-for- 
Something, shared the same honor with its illus- 
trator, Leo Politi. 

In 1946 Mrs. Clark undertook a special as- 
signment with the Inter-American Education 
Foundation in Guatemala. This led to the 
writing of Magic Money, and to an understand- 
ing of South American thought and culture 
which produced The Secret of the Andes. 

Runners-up for the Newbery award are E. B. 
White, Charlotte’s Web, Harper; Eloise Mc- 
Graw, Moccasin Trail, Coward-McCann; Ann 
Weil, Red Sails to Capri, Viking; Alice Dalg- 
liesh, Bears on Hemlock Mountain, Scribner; 
Genevieve Foster, Birthdays of Freedom, Scrib- 
ner. 
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Ann Nolan Clark 


The 1952 Caldecott Medal goes to Lynd 


Ward for his robust illustrations for his own 
book, The Biggest Bear (Houghton, 
Company). 

Mr. Ward’s early art education at C Jolumbia 
University was carried further by study at the 
National Academy of Graphic Arts and Book 
Craft in Leipzig. 


Mifflin 


‘He is easily considered one of 
America’s foremost wood- 
cut artists, but is equally 
skilled in a variety of 
other media which lends 
freshness and vitality to 
his work. 

Since 1927 he has de- 
voted most of his time to 
book illustration which 
he gravely terms “the 
vital life’ fluid of the 
story.” He was the first 
to introduce to America 
the medium of pictorial 
narrative, or the novel 

woodcuts. His first 

novel, God’s Man, published in 1929, marked 
him as an artist of great ability. 

As American in feeling as Lynd Ward is him- 
self is his Caldecott award book The Biggest 
Bear, his first written and illustrated for chil- 
dren. Here against a sturdy country back- 
ground Mr. Ward has told a tale of the quick 
and relentless growing up of a bear, and of his 
awkward faith in the young boy, Johnny 
Orchard, who befriended him. The story is 
exuberant in its humor, and tender in its under- 
standing. Johnny, the Orchard family and the 
townsfolk who will not put up with the bear, 
are the stuff America is made of—and the bear 
is pure bear. 

Runners-up for the Caldecott award are 
Marcia Brown, Puss in Boots, Scribner; Robert 
McCloskey, One Morning in Maine, Viking; 
Fritz Eichenberg, Ape in a Cape, Harcourt; 
Margaret B. Graham, Storm Book, Harper; 
Juliet Kepes, Five Little Monkeys, Houghton. 
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Of the Author-Librarian 


W. STANLEY HOOLE 


We are pleased to respond here to the 
many requests for a reprinting of Dr. Hoole’s 
article. Originally read at the 1952 ALA 
Midwinter Meeting, “Of the Author-Librar- 
ian” is reprinted by permission from the 
Stechert-Hafner Book News, VI-9, May 
1952. 


BEFORE ATTEMPTING to discuss what the li- 
brarian should publish, it may be wise for ‘us 
first to consider a few of the principal reasons 
why he should publish at all. In so doing we 
may bring into focus the kind of matter most 
desirable of publication. For what one pub- 
lishes and why one publishes are virtually 
indistinguishable, as inseparable as man and 
his style of writing. To attempt to divorce 
them would be foolish: the style is the man 
and the man is his idea. Thus, if we would 
determine whether a man is justified in imping- 
ing his ideas upon other men through the 
medium of print, we must first examine the 
motives which prompt him to wish to be so 
altruistic or so audacious or so naive. 

The one most powerful force that impels a 
librarian to put his ideas into print, we think, 
is the same that drives any other writer—a sin- 
cere ardor to communicate to others what he 
himself has found to be interesting, informa- 
tional, or ennobling. Considered thus, there 
is little or no difference, except in kind, be- 
tween the motive that prompts the writer to 
publish, the teacher to teach, the singer to 
sing, or the actor to act, for in each the talent 
for telling consists not only of erudition but 
also of enthusiasm for sharing his discoveries, 
beliefs, or practices with others with whom he 
enjoys, or thinks he enjoys, an intellectual kin- 
ship. About his efforts, then, there is a defi- 
nitely genuine missionary spirit. Sharing 
one’s ideas with others by publishing them is a 
joyous and exciting experience equalled in the 
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educative process only by the desire to acquire 
new ideas for further sharing. The sincere 
writing man with an idea may thus be likened 
unto the child with a new toy. Half the fun 
comes with exhibiting it proudly to the kid 
next door. 


Communication of Ideas 


But that is not bad. In writing, as in other 
creative activities, little is to be gained by 
hiding one’s light under a bushel. (History 
proves that even the diarist who professed to 
divulge his innermost thoughts to himself alone 
cynically trusted that one day his manuscript 
would be “discovered” or décoded for the 
benefit of a startled but needy world.) Only 
by boldly, proudly sending forth his ideas to 
be scrutinized and criticized can the writer 
ever test their validity. If they meet with 
approval, a challenge has been won. If they 
fail, the challenge yet remains. In either case 
the author is victorious. For, as the mere act 
of seeing his meditations reach permanency in 
print afforded him his first satisfying experi- 
ence, so did he earn a second success, if the 
ideas he sponsored were found acceptable. 
Even if he received only scorn for his efforts, 
his anguish may be somewhat assuaged by the 
fact that he fairly delineated his beliefs and, as 
a sincere writing man, he will not fail to con- 
tinue his crusade or to profit by his honest 
mistakes. Moreover, the writing man, whether 
or not he is a librarian, but particularly if he 
is, is more often than not an orderly, syste- 
matic individual and to him the very muster- 
ing and organization of ideas is in itself a 
pleasurable exercise. Organization is a form 
of creativeness. It is not difficult, indeed, to 
believe that an author frequently undergoes 
genuine enjoyment simply by plotting his 
thoughts, even if he never touches his pen. 
And as his ideas gradually emerge from a first 
dark vagueness into the bright light of clarity, 
he tingles to a warmth of self-satisfaction. 
Thus may we say that, win, lose, or draw, pub- 
lication is the only means at a writer’s disposal 
for whetting his ideas against the flint of pub- 
lic opinion. 

If the author is connected with an institution 
of learning, as most librarians are, his pride of 
publication pushes on beyond the boundaries 
of self, of course, to include the entire com- 
munity of scholars of which he is a member. 
No longer merely personal, then, his joy be- 
comes communal, for by his own labors has he 
played a part in enhancing the prestige of his 
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fellows as well as of himself. Beyond even 
that there yet lies his pride of profession—and 
he is triply content to have proved his worth 
to all, at home and abroad, by perpetuating 
and increasing, if but by an iota, their common 
fund of knowledge. And that, as everyone 
knows, is an important element of scholarship. 

Among the reasons why a librarian should 
write for publication there are several, as you 
may fancy, which must be frankly recognized 
as neither generous, glamorous, nor noble. 
They are down-to-earth and they are crass, 
but they are decent and they are important. 
However strong may be the librarian’s pride 
or his desire to pass along or test his ideas, he 
must confess that seldom does he pursue the 
profesion of librarianship solely because he is 
enamoured of it. Lurking in the shadow of 
his altruistic devotion to duty is the cold- 
blooded yearning to become as affluent as 
possible in his job. Whatever he can do, 
therefore, within the bounds of professional 
ethics to enhance the value of his services, he 
will do, and rightly. There are few librarians 
who would doubt that, pure though their in- 
tentions as the driven snow, the motive which 
often propels them to put pen to paper is the 
prestige of promotion, whether by that is 
meant a better position or a better salary, or 
both. 


Authors en garde 


Authorship is a wily and seductive maid, 
however, and the writer must be on constant 
guard against her trickeries. The urge to 
share one’s ideas with others, as we have ob- 
served, is a fascinating experience. It may 
also be an intoxicant, a powerful, habit-form- 
ing narcotic which drugs the author and goads 
him on beyond reason. Under these condi- 
tions, publishing one’s writings, like teaching 
one’s ideas or singing one’s songs, may be 
looked upon as an almost wholly selfish en- 
deavor, a balm for the ego, a stimulus to that 
consciousness which would distinguish the in- 
dividual from other selves, setting him apart 
as the one to be admired and desired by the 
mass. In the extreme the enjoyment received 
from having others pay obeisance to one’s 
thoughts, whether oral or written, may actually 
approach the libidinal. Indeed, it is not in- 
conceivable to suppose that in this strange 
process the writer or teacher may emerge as 
one whose self-assertion is but a guise to hide 
a struggle for self-preservation. Communicable 
ardor, the motivating force which so honestly 
prompted the writing man in the first place, 
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may then in certain climates deteriorate him 
to the lowest level of intellectual vainglory 
and personal conceit. 


Be Vigilant 


Therefore, it behooves the writer to be 
eternally vigilant. He must be wary of the 
underlying motives which spur him to publica- 
tion and he must be sure that his immediate 
eagerness to rush into print is not premised on 
some flimsy, inconsequential idea which will 
turn out to be but dull drivel, sophomoric, un- 
important, and a discredit to his name and his 
profession. 

This observation seems particularly applic- 
able here, as we examine the profession of li- 
brarianship. Too often do librarians with 
half-baked thoughts and raw skill burn with a 
passion to publish—and although we might 
with equal truth level that charge against our 
kinsmen in other learned professions, the fact 
that they too are guilty does not render our 
sins less scarlet. For years now we have 
filled our journals with professional pap, the 
quality of which often makes the conscientious 
among us blush for shame. Except in certain 
noteworthy instances, the welter of books and 
articles which have appeared under the ban- 
ner of librarianship since the founding of our 
national association in 1876, have been mostly 
petty and largely of the trade-journal, house- 
organ level. Indeed, one could almost count 
on his fingers and toes those of great and last- 
ing value which have stood the test of time 
and are yet considered profound and indis- 
pensable. As an unhappy result, in seventy- 
five years and more of faith in librarianship we 
have failed to create a substantial fund of 
important professional literature, a basic, solid 
professional literature rich in intellectual con- 
tent. If ever we wish honestly to know pre- 
cisely why librarianship does not everywhere 
enjoy that high degree of academic respect- 
ability we so much desire for it, let us search 
our writings for the only quality by which any 
profession may claim that respectability—intel- 
lectual content in its own right. Then will we 
know. To confess this today is bitter for us all, 
but think of the bitterness of tomorrow’s librar- 
ians, if we continue to fail for another seventy- 
five years to give learned substance to our 
publications. 

In writing it is far easier to stoop to medioc- 
rity than to rise to goodness and the librarian 
who either has nothing to say or who lacks the 
skill to say something well should bravely and 
unselfishly ignore the call of authorship. But 
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there are among us many who are blessed with 
both art and wit and to them, the author- 
librarians, there are open at least four major 
fields of literary endeavor. None of the fields 
is new and each has already attracted the 
attention of men of merit, as we well know. 


Yet, in each there remain rich, undeveloped | 


areas, waiting to be mined. 

The first is of course the strictly professional 
field of pure and applied librarianship. Here 
the names of such stalwarts as Melvil Dewey, 
Charles A, Cutter, Arthur E. Bostwick, Mar- 
garet Mann come first to mind, but the list 
could readily be extended. Their publications 
have laid a solid foundation upon which the 


future structure must be built, if librarianship | 


is to endure and prosper. 


And no one could | 
possibly underestimate the need for sound 


scholarship in this important, undergirding | 


area of our work. Is it wholly unreasonable 


to suppose that the scholar-librarian of the | 


future may produce an entirely different ap- 
proach to the classification of knowledge? 
Some day, will the genius of scientific discov- 
ery aid him in yet undreamed-of interpreta- 
tions of the printed word? 


Need Bibliographers 


Closely allied to these library “scientists” are 
these men and women who have singled out 
bibliography as their forte: giants like William 
F. Poole, William I. Fletcher, Henry B. van 
Hoesen, Isadore Mudge, Earl G. Swem, Anne 
M. Boyd, and more recently, Clarence S. 
Brigham, Winifred Gregory, Constance Win- 
chell, A. Frederick Kuhlman, Robert B. 
Downs, Jesse H. Shera and Frederic J. Mosher. 


It would be very difficult to find a richer field | 
of literary endeavor for the practicing librarian | 


than bibliography: literally hundreds of sub- | 
ject, descriptive, and annotated bibliographies, | 


to say nothing of national, regional, state, and 
local manuals, checklists, union lists, finding- 
lists, and guides to collections are urgently 
needed everywhere in our profession. The 
surface has scarcely been scratched. 


of this type fairly cries out for attention. It 
is perhaps the one most natural outlet for the 
normal talents of librarianship. 

But many librarians, those with uncommon 
talent, discontent to confine their publishing 
efforts to the somewhat limited fields of ap- 
plied librarianship or bibliography, have 
turned to other disciplines, to the broader 
reaches of subject maters in he humanities and 
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In all | 
kinds of libraries, large and small, scholarship | 
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il reference work is no better than the method 
used to keep it up-to-date. As printing 
presses whirl, the world spins its hectic way. Almost 
before an encyclopedia is comfortably unpacked, it 
needs supplementary information. 


“William C. Cray is editor of WORLD TOPICS, a 
quarterly extension service for our encyclopedia 
owners. With words and pictures, Cray and his staff 
capture the contemporary scene and confine it within 
WORLD TOPICS. It is not an ordinary almanac- 
type annual. WORLD TOPICS is a living reference 
tool conveying the full impact of current events. It 
enhances the value of our encyclopedias with new 
knowledge provided every go days. 


“Bill Cray is an honor graduate of Northwestern 
University. He worked on newspapers, served as 
U. S. Navy officer. Bill has two of the prettiest little 
daughters (just like their mother, of course) that 
one could ever wish for. 


“A Profile of Cray typifies the best aspects of an 
American Educator. He is a normal, home-loving 
young American, doing a good job day after day. 
He is a sort of modern pioneer. Editor Cray, through 
the sparkling pages of WORLD TOPICS, expands 
the frontiers of encyclopedic knowledge.” 


James Poynton 


THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 
@ AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 


@ WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE 
@ BOOK TRAILS & JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR 


6 North Michigan Avenue 
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the several sciences. Here do we find the 
historian-librarian, the economist-librarian, the 
sociologist-librarian, the scientist-librarian, the 
litterateur-librarian, those who have reflected 
great glory on librarianship through their mas- 
tery of other subject specialties. More fre- 
quently than not, however, they merge their 
subjects with librarianship or manage most 
skillfully to turn back and forth from the non- 
library to the library discipline with apparent 
ease and great success. In these broad, varied 
and extremely fruitful areas the list of librar- 
ians extraordinary is long and distinguished: 
Reuben G. Thwaites, William W. Bishop, 
Harry M. Lydenberg, Justin Winsor, Josephus 
N. Larned, and more recently, Louis Round 
Wilson, Luther Evans, Lawrence C. Powell, 
Julian Boyd, and Stanley Pargellis, to name 
but a handful. Surely, for the scholar-librarian 
the world is his oyster. And one very small 
world, indeed, if we may dare particularize, is 
that of local history. However many histories 
of the 3,069 counties in the nation have been 
adequately and expertly written we do not 
know; but we believe that the large definitive 
history of the United States may never be com- 





pleted until these smaller single studies are 
competently done. And who should be better 
equipped in many counties to pen them than 
the local librarian? 


Creators Apply Here 


The fourth major field of literary endeavor 
which beckons the librarian is the creative, that 
of the fictionist, the essayist, the biographer, 
and the poet. Admittedly, one might wish this 
list of names in this class much longer, but 
librarians may claim as theirs Frances New- 
man, the distinguished Georgia novelist who 
died in her prime, and Carolyn Wells, who 
somewhat proudly devoted several pages of her 
autobiography, The Rest of My Life, to her 
career as librarian of the Rahway (N.]J.) 
Public Library. J. Christian Bay is famous as 
a folklorist, and James K. Hosmer, Lawrence 
C. Wroth, Reuben A. Guild, Josephus N. 
Larned, Oscar G. T. Sonneck, and Bernard C. 
Steiner have won renown as biographers. All 
are librarians to be proud of as are Siddie Jo 
Johnson, Anne Carroll Moore, Janet Gray, 
Eleanor Estes, and Charlie May Simon, who 
have made their marks in the world of creative 
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Johnny wanted a bearskin not a bear, 
but the one he found was really too little to 
shoot. He fed and took very good care of 
his bear, which soon grew surprisingly big. 
And it caused no end of trouble at home. 
The way Johnny finally found a home for his 
bear makes a delightful and heartwarming 
story, told almost entirely by pictures. 
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literature for children. And certainly we must 
not forget Archibald MacLeish, and Arthur M. 
Sampley who in 1950 was named by the state 
legislature Poet Laureate of Texas. 

‘Obv iously, librarians who write and publish 
cannot be so neatly packaged as we have at- 
tempted here. For at once the same names 
keep appearing on more than one list and any 
single name might well have been placed in 
another category. Moreover, we have not paid 
proper tribute to those author-librarians whose 
efforts have led them into other important areas 
of endeavor, such as editing, translating, sur- 
veying, cartography, printing, anthology, or 
even floriculture and entomology and other 
widely divergent fields. 

Whatever his avenue of interest, the writing 
librarian, like the missionary, as we have al- 
ready insinuated, needs first of all to be filled 
with zeal to serve his fellow man. For him, 


though, as for the missionary, zeal alone is not 
enough. Each must have an appreciation of 
approaches, as it were, a workable understand- 
ing of the rudiments and the ways and means 
which distinguish his vocation from all others. 
So must the missionary be grounded in the- 
ology, the librarian in the special sciences of 
his profession. But neither theology nor tech- 
niques is the summum bonum, as ie mission- 
ary or the librarian would be quick to acknow]- 
edge. Both are often but window-dressings or 
trade secrets, the means to the desired ends, 
and seldom if ever the ends in themselves. The 
real thing for each is breadth and depth of 
scholarship, a solid bedrock of learning that 
reaches down beneath the sand of professional 
trivia. And that, buttressed with talent, en- 
durance, and stubbornness will produce the 
kind of author-librarian we all desire. 


Overdue Finds 


I soon found the Library the best place to work in. 


It was not crowded; a particular alcove 


where there were philosophical books at hand, and foreign periodicals, soon became my regular 


place for reading. 


I could take my own books and notebooks there if necessary; but for the 


most part I browsed; and although my memory is not specific, and I hardly know what I read, 


except that I never missed La Revue des Deux Mondes, 


I don’t think my time was wasted. A 


great deal stuck to me, without my knowing its source, and my mind became accustomed to large 


horizons and to cultivated judgments. 


GEorGE SANTAYANA in 
Persons and Places 


COPYRIGHT 1944 BY CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, p. 186-87. 


Submitted by: 


Iowa. 


Frances Dukes Carhart, head, 


Technical Services, Drake University, Des Moines, 


Writing a book is an adventure; to begin with it is a toy, then amusement, then it becomes a 
mistress, then it becomes a master, and then it becomes a tyrant, and the last phase is that just 
as you are about to be reconciled to your servitude, you will kill the monster and strew him about 


to the public. 


Submitted by: John David 
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HALSEY (from page 150) 

up and streamlining. Since the only way to 
get much out of life is to take your time about 
it, my husband and I hope very much that our 
daughter will eventually be sensitive enough to 
appreciate and to value the deliberate, medita- 
tive and unhurried atmosphere which emanates 
from large collections of books. Because the 
public library was, and still is, a source of so 
much satisfaction to both of us, we have even 
gone to the considerable trouble of providing 
our little girl with a lilac bush. Complete with 
ants. It only remains to be seen whether she 
will know how to use it. 


COME (from page 152) 


Lake Arrowhead, Big Bear. By Rim of the 
World Drive. Again one day will do, but 
why? San Bernardino mountains and the smell 
of pine. 

Las Vegas, Hoover Dam, Lake Mead. Short 
side trip to Apple Valley. You may need to 
travel by night. If so, you'll never forget dawn 
on the desert. And every motel has a swim- 
ming pool. 


ONE WEEK: 

Sequoia and Kings Canyon National Park. 
Giant trees and a view of Mt. Whitney. A 
week end will do, but go on to: 

Yosemite National Park. Don't neglect its 
high country because of its breath-taking Val- 
ley. 

Sierra Mountain Resorts. Any one will do to 
to start you on that pack trip along the high 
trails. 

We could go on from here, but probably you 
can’t. Anyway, youre on your own now. 
Please see all the things we forgot to tell you 
about. And have fun! 





Where Did I See 
That Book Reviewed? 


How many times have you asked 
yourself that question? There’s no 
need to search through back issues 
for a “‘lost’’ review when you have 


MB NuBook Cards 


To Save You Time 


They give complete buying infor- 
mation and references to reviews 
for all juvenile titles—all ona3 x 5 
card. This service comes to you for 
$15 a year. 

For more information, and sam- 
ple cards, write to 


Marie Bergren - MB NuBooks 
Post Office Box 585 
Oak Park, Illinois 





Conference Tours 


A planned tour of Hawaii extending from 
June 26 to July 4 is now available from United 
States Travel Agency, Inc., 807 15th St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

For more information on Hawaiian tours and 
for information on the Convention Special 
Train, see the colored insert in the February 


Bulletin. 


ACRL Buildings Institute 


The ACRL Buildings Committee wishes to hear from college and university librarians who 
would like to present their building plans for criticism at a library building plans institute. If 
sufficient requests are received from a particular section or area of the country, it would be 


possible to schedule a regional institute for next fall. 


If fall meetings seem unnecessary, the next 


institute will probably be held as a preconference activity of the 1954 ALA Midwinter meeting in 


Chicago. 


At the two institutes sponsored thus far by this committee, sixteen building plans in various 
stages of dev elopment have been presented and criticized by librarians, consilinate. construction 


and equipment experts, and architects. 
program is valuable. 


Those who have participated agree that this type of 
Proceedings of the first institute are available as ACRL Monograph No. 4; 


those of the second will be available later in the same series. 
If your library plans will be ready for presentation next fall or winter or if you wish additional 


information, 
Maryland Library, College Park, Maryland. 
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LEYDENBERG (from page 147) 
Harry Mitier LypDENBERG was born in Dayton, 


Ohio, on November 18, 1874. As a schoolboy he . 


worked in the Dayton Public Library and in the 
course of that experience decided upon librarian- 
ship as a career. He entered Harvard with the 
class of 1897 and completed the work with Phi Beta 
Kappa attached, in three years. He joined the 
staff of the New York Public Library in 1896 as a 
cataloger in the Lenox Branch. The library was 
then just one year old. He was successively in 
charge of manuscripts; assistant to the director; 
chief reference librarian; assistant director and 
director. 


He retired in 1941. 
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SPECIAL COURSES IN 
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It’s fun to study on Minnesota’s cool, friendly 
campus, flanked by the historic Mississippi, just 
15 minutes from six enticing lakes, and close to 
the cultural, shopping and entertainment areas 
of two big cities. 

More than 1,000 courses, embracing every field 
of education and scientific interest, are offered by 
a nationally-recognized staff of professors, aug- 
mented by outstanding guests. 

Preeminent library and laboratory facilities 
present unusual opportunity for graduate work 
and research...an exciting program of con- 
certs, plays, lectures and social events assures 
stimulating recreation. 

You may choose either or both of two in- 
dependent terms of five weeks each. 


FIRST TERM... June 15—July 18 
SECOND TERM... July 20—August 22 


Write for helpful complete bulletin. 
Dean of the Summer Session, 800 Johnston Hail. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 14. MINNESOTA 


His membership number, 2181, is one of the 
lowest still active in ALA. He was president of 
ALA in 1932-33, has served on many of its com- 
mittees and was director of its Board on Interna- 
tional Relations, 1943-46. In 1949 he received the 
Joseph W. Lippincott Award. He was elected an 
Honorary Member of ALA in 1952. 

He was the first director of the Biblioteca Ben- 
jamin Franklin in Mexico, D.F., in 1941-43, a 
public library sponsored by the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs and the ALA and designed 
to bring United States publications to Mexican at- 
tention. Some of the organizations to which he 
belongs, in most of which he has held office, have 
already been mentioned. He was long a member 
of the New York Library Club, and its president, 
1917-18. 

He is author, editor or translator of many books 
and articles including: History of The New York 
Public Library; Life of John Shaw Billings; The 
Care and Repair of Books (with John Archer); On 
the Origin of Paper and On the Origins of Printing 
and Engraving, both translated from the French of 
André Blum; Archibald Robertson, Lieutenant- 
General, Royal Engineers; His Diaries and Sketches 
in America, 1762-1780. (ed.) 

In addition to his Harvard A.B. he holds the 
degree of L.H.D. from Union College and Yale, 
and of Litt.D. from Tufts, Columbia and Roch- 


ester. 
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A National Service since 1885 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 
Member NAT A 


Top Library positions are listed with us. 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools everywhere have appreciated 
our distinctive and personalized service. 
Positions open now. Early enrollment ad- 
visable. Write for information. 








Announcing for Early Publication: 


Larned’s “THE LITERATURE OF AMERICAN HISTORY” 


An ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY (A Bibliographical Guide) Edited by J. N. Larned for 
The American Library Association, together with “‘THE SUPPLEMENT” 
Edited by Philip P. Wells 


This will be a 4to size, some 650 or more pages, of double-column type, enlarged by photo-offset; it 
will be more readable, and bound in a durable Library Buckram. 


Limited to 1,000 copies 


Long’s COLLEGE BOOK COMPANY 


Price $15.00 
COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


You 


Like to know how to build a BookMoBILE? 
probably won’t want to build your own, but if 
you'd like to see the details of construction that 
make the Gerstenslager Bookmobile outstanding, 
write for their new catalog 203. It’s an interesting 
and valuable manual, and will be of great value 
if you're considering adding a bookmobile to your 


equipment. Write to the Gerstenslager Co., 
Wooster, O. 

A combination sLiE PROJECTOR, and SLIDE 
CHANGER is now offered for $68.50 by the GoldE 


Manufacturing Co. The combination projector and 
changer (GoldE Manumatic 2 x 2 slide projector, 
and the Index Slide 
Changer) are carried 
in a tweed covered 
case, ready to be set 
up for instant use. 
According to the man- 
ufacturer the index 
changer is the only 
~ usable slide file which 
carries identification 
for storage and index- 
ing features for use in 
the changer—space for 160 slides is provided. 
Write to GoldE, 4888 N. Clark Street, Chicago 40, 
for information. 


STEEL TYPEWRITER DESKS, offered by Globe- 
Wernicke, feature an arc swing mechanism that 
raises the typewriter platform into typing position 
without tugging or yanking. A gentle pull is all 
that is necessary —lowering the platform is ac- 
complished by pressing a release bar that permits 
the typewriter platform to be gently lowered in an 
are swing. Ask for details about the new stream- 
liner soundguard typewriter desk from Globe- 
Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 12, O. 





Slide projector and 
index changer 


Quick and permanent LABELING is made possible 

x . : > 
by a new self-adhesive label holder that sticks 
firmly to virtually any mate > ul. It consists of a 
transparent plastic window or %” wide, which 
can be cut to any linear AMM, needed. This 
holder is pressed on and the label inserted into the 
window. Eight different colors, including clear, 


are offered. This holder can be used on steel 
shelves, map cases, looseleaf book backs, pam 
boxes, etc. Write to Cel-U-Dex Corp., 1 Main 


street, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. for details. 


Easy and satisfactory puPLICATION of catalog 
cards is made possible by stencil duplicators, at a 
nominal cost per card. Write to Pittsburgh Type- 
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GOODS & GADGETS 


writer and Supply Co., 336 Fourth Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and ask about their Speed-O-Print 
Liberator Model 50. Its cost is $29.50. A smaller 
model is also available—the Print-O-Matic at a cost 
of $10.95. 


Instant COMMUNICATION with branches is as- 
sured with the new Talk-A-Phone featuring self- 
compensating 20-watt power which will deliver 
required power to all 
or a select group of 
stations, with ample 
power to each station. 
Talk-A-Phone is ex- 
pandable from 12 to 
40 stations without 
~ discarding original 

Talk-A-Phone equipment. It can be 
for individual, 
Write to 
Chicago, 


used 
dictation transmission. 


1512 S. Pulaski rd., 


conference, or 
Talk-A-Phone Co., 
Ill. 

The application of magnetic RECORDING and 
playback to existing Victor 16mm sound projectors 
is made possible by M: ignesound which records 
and reproduces both voice and music on 16mm 
magnetic striped films. Sound can be recorded, 
erased and rerecorded as desired. Price is $199.45 
complete with microphone and carrying case. 
Write to Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, 
Iowa. 


New and improved GUMMED LETTERS, in red 
and black, which “never come loose” are a feature 

Demco’s new catalog. You will also be inter- 
ested in “Copysette” which is a sheet of manifold 
paper on top of which is a one-time CARBON PAPER 
spot-glued to the manifold. sa waste time with 
carbon paper and smudges. “Copysette” is always 
in alignment, you never touch the carbon, and you 
can produce up to 8 to 10 legible, clear copies. 
Test a box of “Copysette”—if you don't like it, 
return the unused portion for complete credit. 
Order it from Demco Library Supplies, Madison 1, 
Wis., and ask also for a few samples of the new 
gummed letters. 


Permanent protection for Music in either sheet 
or pamphlet form is offered in the Gaylord Music 
Binder, which is a means for keeping together the 
different parts or arrangements of the same compo- 
sition and yet makes them easily available for 
separate use if desired. Although not shown in 
the catalog No. 53, the Music Binder is still avail- 
able from Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and 
Stockton, Calif. 
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Books... and Sowice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of specialized library service, 
is equipped to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 
Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage... and the opportunity to serve you. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


“Since 1844” 
333 E. Ontario St. * Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Qur Business” 










Covers will 
not pull 
loose when 
reinforced. 
Will keep 
covers new 
as the day 
they were 
printed, 





Use PLASTI-KLEER® 
UNIVERSAL COVERS! 


Se 


because . . . they keep periodicals 


looking. 


all standard periodicals. 


BMGs DIVISION Send for Prices and Order Form. 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES | Nome 
66 E. Alpine Street Library 
Newark 5, N. J Address ... 
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THE LEAST EXPENSIVE 
(Jelaste PROTECTION 


for Circulating Magazines and Paper Bindings 


because ... they provide ideal, transpar- 
ent protection at the lowest 
unit cost on the market. 

and 

pamphlets bright and new 


because . . . they stimulate circulation. 
PLASTI-KLEER UNIVERSAL COVERS are made with 


transparent acetate plastic welded to tough “folder stock” 
backing. Simply slip covers on and bind them at spine with 
recommended Acetate Fibre Tape. Available in sizes for 
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CRACKPOTS [from page 158) 


self in another place so fast he would not have 
time to turn around.” Tanks, big guns, and 
armies sent against it would vanish in the wave 
of shimmering light that surrounds it. 

From Dr. Doreal we learn that our wire and 
tape recordings of today are millions of years 
behind the times and pretty primitive, too. In 
Shamballa there is a vast room containing mil- 
lions and millions of books on tiny spools of 
metallic wire, each containing a complete book. 
These little spools are operated by motors made 
5,000,000 years ago, and each, ever since its 
making, has been powered by a grain of gold, 
through radiation. When you press a “stud” 
the wire unrolls, portraying, in word and per- 
son, materialized into the air in three dimen- 
sional space, “actual, living, historical events 
of the past world.” Quite a thing, Shamballa. 
A good place to head for when the bombs start 
falling. Like as not, though, librarians who 
read stuff like this will not get in. And one 
who writes itP He will probably just fade 
away in that wave of shimmering light. 


Make plans now to attend the ALA 


Conference in Los Angeles June 
21-27, 1953. 















by 
SHUNZO SAKAMAKI 


University of Hawaii 


and JOHN A. WHITE / 
Claremont Graduate School 










A comprehensive historical and 
geographical reference source on 

China, Japan, and Southeast 

Asia. Written specifically for high 

school students. 











528 pages, 9 x 6, cloth. $4.00 
pag ae 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 3, DALLAS 1, PASADENA 2 


Smoking Permitted? 


The Public Library Discussion Group Seeks an Answer to an Inflammatory Question 


In Wisconsin, Massachusetts, and Vermont the voices chime 
“If smoking is permitted, we will have a better time.” 


One writes, “Would it be possible to use the local church 
Where we can smoke? though this would leave the library in the lurch!” 


Since Trojan towers toppled, and Egypt’s bookshelves burned, 
Librarians veto smoking; brand names they’ve always spurned. 


Let it be clear that cigarettes are not what we're promoting; 
In “thirty day” or “blindfold” tests we abstain from voting. 


Let Batten, Barton, Durstine, Osborn trumpet all they will 
That smoking helps the smoker avoid the doctor's bill. 


But when people scan their heritage, American or Greek, 
Discussion leaps up brighter when ashtrays start to reek. 


Eyes no longer wander, and measure distance to the door, 
Hands no longer doodle, no one calls the leader “bore.” 


Deep calls louder unto deep, and members theorize, 
When nicotine bites into lips, and smoke gets into eyes. 


So put this matter to your Board, in dialectal fashion: 
When smoke’s taboo for adult groups, thought goes on shorter rations, 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 


House Beautiful has started a new department 
(January issue) on the best in 16mm films available 
for home projection (and library projection, too). 
Cecile Starr of the SRL staff will compile this 
monthly guide to the “great new world on film.” 

Hospital librarians, please note that the new 
Objectives and Standards for Hospital Libraries, 
which have been approved by ALA, SLA, and 
MLA, are now available in printed form from the 
Headquarters Library. They cover standards for 
Patients’, Hospital Medical, and School of Nursing 
Libraries. Incidentally, the February issue of the 
American Journal of Nursing includes an article on 
the Mary Lanning Memorial School of Nursing 
Library. 

Every School Needs a Library is a new basic 
source booklet, attractively illustrated, on services, 
needs, cost and public relations for school libraries. 
Cost $1.00 from the New England School Develop- 
ment Council, 20 Oxford St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Do you know what the Danville plan is? Read 
about this library service for elementary schools 
in Illinois Libraries January 1953. 

DLCYP and AASL have revised for the Com- 
munity Chests and Councils of America (155 E. 
44th St., New York, N.Y.) the booklist, Building 
Together, a selected reading list for schools and 
youth groups to use in the education of boys and 
girls for social responsibility. 25 cents per copy; 
15 cents for 100 or more. 

The film, called Impressionable Years, produced 
by the U. S. State Department on library work 
for children (scenes from the New York Public 
Library) is now available for loan from the Head- 
quarters Library through the generosity of: DLCYP 
and the Children’s Library Association. Borrow 
for your recruiting program. 

A fine testimonial to the responsibilities of 
trustees in defending the rights of public libraries 
to include on their shelves material giving both 
sides of any question has been written by Mrs. 
George R. Wallace, president of the Massachusetts 
Library Trustees Association. You will want to 
read this article, “It has happened in Massachu- 
setts” in the January issue of the Massachusetts 
Library Association Bulletin as well as the one by 
Herbert A. Philbrick, author of “I Led 3 Lives,” 
entitled “Should communist books be freely avail- 
able in public libraries?” Also don’t miss the lead 
article in Lj for February 15 by Konrad Kellen, 
called “To know the foe.” Incidentally, the Boston 
Public Library will sell you a set of the clippings 
about the Boston attack for $5.00. 
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Impressionable Years 
Hospital Library Standards 
Freedom of Information 





If you missed Garrett Mattingly’s article on 
“Books are here to stay” in Woman's Day, you can 
read it in The Alabama Librarian for January. 

A thorough report of an archives and central 
repository plan for Indiana, which could be used 
by other states, appeared in the December 1952 
issue of Library Occurrent. The Indiana plan for 
the storage of little used materials is one of the 
first proposals that would benefit the smaller public 
libraries within a state. 

Stechert-Hafner Book News is publishing a 
series of articles by Robert L. Collison on the 
progress in American, British and Continental 
European librarianship. The first, on the American 
contribution, was in the January issue. 

Catalogers will be glad to see a description of 
Yale’s library classification, which is said to be 
“mysterious and baffling to readers and staff alike” 
in the Yale University Library Gazette for January 
1953. The February issue of Catholic Library 
World includes articles on cataloging problems, 
including a discussion of ALA Rule 53. 

Serial Slants, the quarterly publication of the 
ALA Serials Round Table, has a new attractive 
cover. The January issue included good articles 
on back number magazines, serials for the reference 
librarian, and title cataloging of a 

Unesco’s pilot project in developing public li- 
brary services in adult and fundamental education 
in India has been described in The Delhi Public 
Library Project by Frank M. Gardner (Unesco 
Occasional Paper in Education). 

New edition of the Gold Star List of American 
Fiction is now available from the Syracuse (N.Y.) 
Public Library. 

You will want to see Freedom of Information, 
a 41 page survey of recent writings by the Euro- 
pean Affairs Division of the Library of Congress. 
It includes a section on “The Library and Free- 
dom.” , 

The latest issue of the ACRL Monographs in- 
cludes articles on “The administration of the gov- 
ernment documents collection,” “Characteristics of 
subject literatures,” and “The research literature of 
the field of speech.” The three are bound in one 
cover. Price 65 cents. 

To the delight of the librarians who first heard 
it twenty-one years ago—and to you if you read it 
in the New York Public Library Bulletin for Janu- 
ary—is Stephen Vincent Benet’s “Hymn of a Reader 
to the New York City Librarians,” which ends 
with the familiar line “And, do—-God, bless the 
lions.” 
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Index of American Public Library Circulation 


This Index is compiled by the University of Illinois Library School, and is based on monthly 
circulation reports from 41 public libraries which are known to constitute a representative sample 
of all U. S. Public Libraries in cities of over 25,000 (1940) population. Each index value is the 
median of the 41 libraries’ percentages found when their current circulation figure is divided by 
their own circulation figure for 1939 (or the corresponding quarter of 1939). 


Table 1. Annual Index Values for a Sample of 41 American Public Libraries, 
1939-52 (1939 = 100). 


1939 "40 "41 742 "43 744 "45 "46 "47 "48 "49 750 51 "52 

Index Value 100 98 90 80 75 75 75 76 76 76 82 85 86 89 
Per cent Juvenile 33 31 34 36 36 38 38 38 42 42 45 44 44 49 
Per cent Adult Fiction 46 48 44 43 42 40 40 39 3 35 32 31 30 27 
, > »2 2 2 2 c > ) 

Per cent Adult Nonfiction 21 21 22 21 22 22 22 23 23 23 23 2 26 24 


Table 2. Quarterly Index Values for a Sample of 41 American Public Libraries, 
1951 to Date (Corresponding Quarter of 1939 = 100). 


1951 1952 
Jan. Apr. July Oct. Jan. Apr July Oct. 
Mar June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
Index Value 80 88 81 86 93 90 903 92 
Per cent Juvenile 46 45 40 46 47 50 43 52 
Per cent Adult Fiction 29 30 35 29 27 27 33 25 
rc rc >< S D¢ 2 24 24 


Per cent Adult Nonfiction 25 2 2 2 2 2 


Note: Some of these percentages are based on reports from only 38 to 40 libraries, since not all 41 libraries are able 
to supply all the needed data. 


A NEW MAP! 


FIRLEY'S 














LITERARY - PICTORIAL 
UNITED STATES 


Number Slal 


WARDROBE RACK 


In churches, schools, 
clubs, hotels, restau- 
rants wherever 
groups gather 
Checker-50 Wardrobe 
Racks answer the wraps 
problem. Only 5 ft. long, 
each provides for 50 coats 
and hats. Available on large 
rubber casters—they go where 
needed. Light, strong rigid welded 
steel for lifetime service. Sold by 
leading suppliers of institutional 
equipment and furniture. 


a — 64 x 44 inches. Avail- 
able in all mountings. Mounting . ® 
governs price. Write for circular Hecker . VALET RACKS 

| 


No. H19aL. Commercial, industria Stationary and portable 
and institutional wardrobe equip- Wardrobe and Locker Racks 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. ment and complete checkrooms for the office and the home 
MAP - GLOBE - ATLAS PUBLISHERS Write for Catalog CK 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40 Vv oO G é Re Pp : T & Re S oO N C oO ° 


1121 WEST 37th STREET * CHICAGO 9, U.S.A. 
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FOR THE RECORD 





During the Midwinter Meeting, the Council took 
the following action: 


Constitution and Bylaws 


In order to bring the language of the Bylaws 
up-to-date and consistent, the following sections 
were repealed: Article IV, Section 1(b); Article IV, 
Section 2(b); Article IV, Section 1(a)—second sen- 
tence. Amendments were approved as follows: 


Article I, Section 1(g) to read: “(g) Special 
Members—Sustaining, supporting, cooperating, 
subscribing and contributing—persons or in- 
stitutions eligible for membership, except li- 
braries or library schools, which elect to pay 
the dues specifie »d in Section 2 of this Article.” 

Article I, Section 2, paragraph which applies to 
contributing members, to read: “Contributing 
Members. Dues $25 annually, subject to 
divisional allotment; Bulletin and Proceed- 
ings; and, on request, Me -mbership Directory.’ 

Article III, Section 1(b) to read: “(b) Such com- 
mittee shall nominate candidates for the posi- 
tions of president-elect and second vice presi- 
dent; for the position of treasurer, whenever 
this is required by Article VIII, Section 1 of 
the constitution; for two members of the Ex- 
ecutive Board for terms of four years each; 
for six members of the Council for terms of 
four years each; and to fill vacancies.” 

Article IV, Section 2(a) to read: “Twenty-four 
councilors shall be elected by the Association 
at large, six being elected eac ‘h year.’ 

Article IV, Section 4 to read: “All councilors 
shall be elected for four-year terms and shall 
serve until their successors are elected and 
qualified.” 

At the request of the Membership Committee, 
Article I, Section 5 was amended to read: 
“Unpaid dues. Members whose dues are un- 
paid on May 1 of each year and who shall 
continue such de ‘linquency for one month after 
notice of the same has been sent, shall be 
dropped from membership. Lapsed members 
may be reinsti ited upon payment of dues for 
the current year.’ 


The Council voted that membership ratification 
of the above action shall be taken by vote at a 
membership meeting during the Los Angeles Con- 
ference. 


Article V, Section 1 of the Bylaws has presented 
problems of administration, and the Council 
directed the Committee on Constitution and 
Bylaws to study this problem and suggest 
proper ame ndments. It was agreed that the 
last sentence of the first paragraph of this 
section, because of its effect on existing chap- 
ters, should be presented for suspension at the 
Los Angeles Conference. 
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Midwinter Meetings 


By an informal show of hands, Council directed 
investigation of holding the Midwinter Meeting in 
1954 in a Chicago Loop area hotel. It was re- 
ported that time is so short that such arrangements 
may not be feasible. Further, inasmuch as down- 
town hotels require payment for meeting rooms 
(the Edgewater Beach provides all meeting rooms 
free of charge) it would be necessary to increase the 
registration fee by $2 in order to pay the costs of 
a downtown Midwinter Meeting. 


Finance Committee 


Stephen A. McCarthy, chairman of the Council 
Finance Committee, reported the Association’s 
finances in good order, and on behalf of the Budget 
Committee presented the following statement of 
policy, which was unanimously adopted by the 
Council: 


Use of Surplus in the General Funds Capital Account 


Any surplus in the General Funds Capital Ac- 
count in excess of a reserve fund of $5000 shall be 
returned to endowment capital or appropriated to 
expenditures, preferably nonrecurring. 


The Committee on Boards and Committees 


Reported its recommendations which were ap- 

proved by Council as follows: 
(1) That the Council establish a standing com- 
mittee to be known as the Committee on Divisional 
Relations; that this Committee shall consist of one 
representative from each division, with the im- 
mediate past president of ALA serving as an ex- 
officio member without vote. 

The functions of the Committee shall be: 

1. To study the relations of ALA and _ its 
divisions as a whole and of the divisions to 
each other, to the end that the Association 
will be strengthened. 

To report to Council at least once a year and 
to recommend appropriate action including 
constitution and bylaw provisions. 


bo 


(2) That the Council discontinue the 75th Anni- 
versary Committee. 
(3) That the Council discontinue the Serials Com- 
mittee, transferring its functions to the Serials 
Round Table specifically, and asking the Round 

Table to expand its present activities to include all 
phases of serials problems. 
(4) That Council approve the following changes in 
functions of the Jury on Citation of Trustees: 
Delete Rule 1; delete the word “may” in Rule 5, 
in order that the provision will read, “That the 
jury take into consideration state or national library 
activities as well as service to the local library”; 
references in Rules 7 and 9 to the Trustees Division 
be changed to Trustees Section of the Public 

Libraries Division; delete first sentence of the last 
paragraph of the functions. 

5) That the following special committees be made 
aa nding committees in line with the Bylaw pro- 
visions in Article IX, Section 3: Archives and 
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Libraries Committee, Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee, Library y+ 92 and Appliances Com- 
mittee, Projected Books Committee, Relations with 
Business Groups Committee, Relations with Pub- 
lishers Committee, Statistics Committee. 


Redesignation of Chapter Status for the lowa Library 
Association 

Having met the provisions of Bylaw Article V, 
Section 1, the Iowa Library Association was 
formally redesignated an ALA Chapter. 


Library Periodicals Round Table 


The ad hoc Committee to Complete the Organi- 
zation of the Library Periodicals Round Table re- 
ported the following action: 

Approved by the ALA Council, July 4, 1952, a 
New York Conference, to discuss problems aes 
by all types of library periodicals; the first meet- 
ing, February 3, 1953, at Midwinter Conference. 


Purpose: The purpose of this round table is to 
provide opportunities for the discussion of mutual 
aims and problems by those editorially responsible 
for all library periodicals, or their authorized rep- 
resentatives. 


Membership: Membership in this round table 
limited to members of the editorial and business 
staffs of library periodicals, 


Meetings: Meetings are held at the Midwinter 
and/or Annual conferences of the ALA at time 
scheduled by the round table’s Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Officers: Chairman; Vice-Chairman; Secretary. 

This group shall form the Executive Committee of 

the round table, to hold office until the annual 

election, held yearly at the Midwinter ALA Con- 
ference. 

The officers elected for 1952-53 are: Chairman, 
Eli M. Oboler; Vice-chairman, James G. Hodgson; 
Secretary, Esther Piercy. 

A petition was received protesting the Council's 

olicy on limiting the Midwinter Meeting to 
ne meetings, upon which Council took no 
action. 

Awards 
The following awards were presented at the Feb- 
ruary 6 meeting of Council: 

Field Citations for Library Recruiting, $100 each 

(Board of Education for Librarianship): 

Detroit Junior Librarians—a group of young li- 
brarians who worked to let others know what a 
good thing they had found. 

Pennsylvania Library Association—who not only 
sponsored a series of district career meetings, 
but who issued and distributed in an unusual 
way a folder to be used by individual librarians. 

South Carolina State Library Board—which has 
taken leadership in building an active program 
in which State Aid money is used as scholar- 
ships to send promising non-professional library 
workers to library school. 
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Alpha Beta Alpha—undergraduate library frater- 
nity organized to foster an interest in librarian- 
ship among young people who are still in their 
liberal arts work. 

Mexico City College—which has a special problem 
of recruiting for librarianship and directs its 
programs accordingly. 

Medical Library Association—which recruits for a 
specialized field of librarianship. 

Besides these six money awards, the Committee 

of Judges awarded Honorable Mention to: 

Louisiana Library Association—which twice before 
has won a citation for effective work in a 
“Librarian for a Day” project and other activi- 
ties. 

Rosary College Department of Library Science— 
for an especially effective photographic display 
showing the variety of job opportunities in the 
library field. 

Non-Partisan Register and Vote Campaign Awards, 
Public Libraries: Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
Public Library; Chicago, Illinois, Public Library; 
Muncie, Indiana, Public Library. 


The 1952 Notable Books list was announced by 
Ruth Rutzen, president of the Public Libraries 
Division. 

Council heard reports from the president, the 
executive secretary, the associate executive secre- 
tary (on foundation projects), Nominating Com- 
mittee (December 1952 ALA _ Bulletin), Inter- 
national Relations Board, and the Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee. The Executive Board’s special 
Committee on the E, P. Dutton-John B. Macrae 
Award reported progress and noted that applica- 
tions are being received for the 1953 Award which 
will be presented at the Los Angeles Conference. 
The Board of Education for Librarianship received 
a vote of commendation by the Council for the 
outstanding way it has discharged its responsibili- 
ties in promoting education for librarianship after 
its Chairman, Jack Dalton, reported on the ac- 
crediting situation. A report on the Japan Library 
School at Keio University was given by Robert 
L. Gitler, director, who flew to the Midwinter 
Meeting from Tokyo. 


Professional Exhibits at the 
Los Angeles Conference 


Exhibit space for professional exhibits to be set up 
and staffed by committees, boards, round tables, 
divisions or other groups within the ALA will be 
allocated by the exhibit manager upon application. 
All groups having their own funds will be called 
upon to cover fees for rental of such booth furnish- 
ings as they may select. Apply to A. L. Remley, 
exhibit manager, American Library Association, 
50 E. Huron street, Chicago 11. The amount and 
location of space assigned to any one group is de- 
termined by the exhibit manage ment on an impar- 
tial basis. When space is limited groups may be re- 
quired to share a single booth. 
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Positions Wanted 


MAN, 34, AMLS., family, wants headship of 
medium public library in Midwest. Now head of 
small public, also experience in university library, 
specialist in library publicity. Present salary 
$5,000. B 512. 

SCHOOL librarian with doctor’s degree and 
twelve years’ experience teaching in library sum- 
mer schools, desires summer work—as Workshop 
consultant, teaching or in a college library. B 514. 

MAN, 37, family, reference librarian at outstand- 
ing liberal arts college, desires challenging position, 
preferably reference and administration. Teaching 
and regional library experience. Travel. M.A., 
M.S. B 515. 

WOMAN, B.S. in L.S. Illinois, whose experience 
includes six years as woman’s college librarian, 
wants librarianship of college, university or teach- 
ers’ college in Illinois, Indiana or adjacent states. 
Available Aug. 1. B 519. 

EXPERT cataloger, B.S. in L.S. Illinois. Ex- 
perience in reference, college, university and tech- 
nical school libraries, wants position as head cata- 
loger in college or university within 150 miles of 
Chicago or Indianapolis. Available July 1. B 520. 

WOMAN, M.S.L.S. Experience serials and 
general library work. Interested in reference. or 
serials work in college or university library, East, 
Northeastern states. B 521. 

WOMAN, Master’s Degree, desires position as 
bookmobile librarian and driver; public school 
system preferred. 10 years’ experience as teacher, 
librarian, bookmobile librarian. B 522. 

WOMAN, B.S.L.S., M.S.L.S., ten years’ experi- 
ence as head of departments in university and 
public libraries, desires position as head of junior 
college, college or university library. B 523. 

MAN with M.S. in L.S. desires change of posi- 
tion. Experience: Reference, also administrative 
experience in Law and University Library. Prefer 
position as head librarian of a liberal arts college 
or university. B 524. 

MAN, 33, M.S.L.S. Experience in reference, 
acquisitions and administration in college library. 
Desires change to college or university library in 
west or southwest. B 525. 

JUNIOR college librarian wants summer school 
position in college or university. Will consider 
public library. Reference work preferred. B 526. 





Positions Open 


LOS ANGELES will hold a nation-wide un- 
assembled examination for librarian at $288 to 
$355. — librarians and those to complete 
training by July 1953 are eligible. Write to Los 
Angeles City Civil Service Dept., room 5, City 
Hall. Filing closes April 29, 1953. 


RESEARCH LIBRARIAN 


Wanted young man or woman for an ex- 
tensive and expanding technical library. 
Prefer a person with a B.S. degree in chem- 
istry or biochemistry and preferably with a 


reading knowledge of German and/or Rus- 
sian. 


Address Director of Research 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


ASSISTANT Librarian and Extension Librarian. 
Two new positions open. Branch library, Book- 
mobile and general administrative type work. 
Beginning salary $3,200, regular increases. Vaca- 
tion, sick leave, social security benefits. Five day 
week and 40 hours. Good beginning jobs for 
library school graduates. B 510. 

IT’S grand to work in Wisconsin—and it pays 
well, too! New positions open up all the time. 
Put your name on the placement list of the Wis- 
consin Library Association Committee on Profes- 
sional and Personnel Problems by writing Box 
B 511. 

CATALOGER with library school degree wanted 
for large private school in New England. Good 
salary, 40 hour week, one month’s vacation, social 
security, retirement and other benefits. Must have 
experience, initiative and be able to accept re- 
sponsibility. B 518. 

WE need a professional assistant—B.L.S. or 
M.L.S. degree—one for general library work, or 
preferably, one qualified to do children’s work in 
a fast growing community near New York; 38-hour 
week, salary good depending upon experience. 
Apply: Librarian, Valley Stream Public Library, 
Valley Stream, N.Y. 

BOOKMOBILE Librarian: Fast growing Chi- 
cago suburb to initiate service June 1953. Position 
open in May. Salary $3,250 to $3,500 depending 
on qualifications. Apply to Librarian, Glenview 
Public Library, Glenview, Illinois. 

PUBLIC Library positions open: Branch librar- 
ians, bookmobile librarian, publications and film 
librarian. Salaries begin at $3600 with additional 
for professional experience. Annual increments to 





Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of 50¢ a line; minimum $1.50. 
nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line; minimum $2.25. Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; 


Deadline: first of month preceding publication. 


institutions may advertise to fill staff positions. 


until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 


APRIL, 1953 


Rates for 


Payments should not be made 
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$5200. 1953 Library School graduates urged to 
apply. For information sheet write to Librarian, 
Racine Public Library, Racine, Wisconsin. 

HEAD Cataloger for Main Library and 3 agen- 
cies. Retirement plan, 4-week vacation, sick leave, 
40-hour week. Library degree and experience re- 
quired. Beginning salary $3,780. Apply: Li- 
brarian, Public Library, Aurora, Illinois. 

TWO professional assistants: Children’s Librar- 
ian, Cataloger. Retirement plan, 4-week vacation, 
sick leave, 40-hour week. Library degree required. 
Beginning salary $3,780. Apply: Librarian, 
Public Library, Aurora, Illinois. 

LIBRARIAN wanted for Traveling Branch and 
general circulation in a suburb of 75,000. Driver 
and clerk provided. Library Science degree re- 
quired; experience not necessary. Minimum 
salary $3,300. 5-day — 4 weeks vacation, 12 
days sick leave. Apply: Librarian, Evanston Public 
Library, Evanston, Illinois. 

CHILDREN’S librarian, start immediately. 37- 
hour week, near New York. In charge of Young 
People’s Library building. Apply Helen Wheeler, 
Hicksville Public Library, Hicksville, N.Y 

ASSISTANT Librarian—Junior Callens for girls 
in New Jersey. L.S. Degree. Social Security, 
month’s vacation, 38-hour week, retirement plan. 

Salary depends on training and experience. New 
library building starts April, 1953. B 531. 

IT’S fun to work in a friendly city. We need 
a Head Children’s Librarian with L.S. degree. 
Responsibility for book selection and community 
contacts. Fine opportunity in pleasant surround- 
ings for alert, capable young woman. 5-day week, 


liberal vacation, sick leave, retirement. Salary 
$3,420-$3,720 depending on qualifications. Apply 
Elkhart Public Library, Elkhart, Indiana. 

ONE General Assistant and one cataloger 


wanted by university library in the Pacific North- 
west. Good beginning salaries, excellent working 
conditions, chance for advancement, congenial 
atmosphere, progressive staff. B 528. 

ASSISTANT Cataloger. C ollege Libr: ry. Ver- 
mont. Position open July 1, 1953. 39- hour week, 
11 months. Library school saaditiete. Salary de- 
pe ndent on qué alific ‘ations. B 527. 

CATALOGER wanted for small liberal arts col- 
lege er: Training and experience required. 
B 529 

PROFESSIONAL Positions: Openings as Assist- 
ant Reference, Cataloging, Order, and Circulation 

Librarians; also as Aeronautics Dept. Librarian. 
: ffective July 1. Midwest university; ane from 
library school required; offer month’s vacation, sick 
leave, retirement, and faculty status (instructor). 
Salaries $4,100. B 530. ; 

CHILDREN’S Librarian with L.S. degree for 
medium-size public library in western Pennsyl- 

vania, 54-day 40-hour week, vacation with pay, 
sick leave. Beginning salary $2,400. B 532. — 

LIBRARIAN with L.S. degree for branch work 
in medium-size city library near Pittsburgh. 54-day 
40-hour week, vacation with pay, sick leave. Be- 
ginning salary $2,400. B 533. 
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FREE FOR ALL (from page 136) 


is placed in every book with decorated e snd papers 
of any kind, and we have had no trouble since we 

got the stamp. 
A. Y. Exizaseta McCut.oucu, head cataloger, 
Middlebury ( Vt.) College Library 


May I invite Mr. Towley to the nation’s capital 
where we know he will enjoy books with un- 
blemished endpapers. The catalog dept. of the 
DC Public library is well supplied ‘with streamers 
headed SAVE ENDPAPERS, and the cataloger 
has only to pencil front, back, or both, and no one 
would dare to cover as much as one letter on a 
map. After the whodunit or French grammar (we 
hope) has been so frequently enjoyed by our public 
that it must be rebound, we regret to say that the 
endpapers are then a total loss. 

In the meantime we extend our sympathy for 
the loss of dragons with blue noses rampant, and 
promise never to let one escape our watchful eyes. 

Mitpry S. Hopper, cat iloger 
Wash, D.C. Public Library 


The photo-lab on the campus was rushed, and I 
am afraid this (see cut) is rather late for an illus- 
tration of my little piece on endpapers. 

I chose Caine Mutiny as a good subject. Un- 
fortunately for my purposes here, this was one book 
where it ‘apparently wasn’t necesssary to paste a 
blurb over the back endpapers, which are crystal 
clear. 

Louts TOWLEY 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
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"Pinkie" 


We would like to call your attention to an error 
in the article on Los Angeles in the February 
Bulletin by Armine Mackenzie. Pinkie,” the 
famous painting mentioned on p. 68 is by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, not Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Guapys K. SMITH, a C. SEXTON, 
MARION MAUER, JANE ELLSTROM 
Staff members, Lakewood ( Ohio) phiae Library 


Right, there's no Reynolds in “Pinkie’s” genealogy. 


—Ed. 
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Buds, Blooms, and Hardy Perennials 


NEW 


Vocations in Fact and Fiction. Kathryn A. Haebich 

An invaluable tool for librarians, counselors, or others in guiding voca- 
tionally puzzled young people to recreé itional books that will illuminate 
partic ular fields of work in the confusing world of many jobs. It is a subject 
index of more than 200 vocational subject headings under which are 
annotated lists of books. Non-fiction is predominant; and material ranges 
from that suitable to retarded readers (these books are starred) to scholarly 
work for mature students. Also included are some excellent titles under 
the heading “Vocations (General)—Handicapped Person.” 

March 1953. 64 pages. $1.25 


COMING 


Promotion Ideas for Public Libraries. Sarah Wallace 
County and Regional Library Development. Gretchen Schenk 
Basic Reference Books, 3d edition. Louis Shores. 


ALWAYS GOOD 


Friends of the Library Groups, Public Library Edition. 
Information for those who wish to set up “Friends” groups 
or make the programs of existing groups more effective. 
Why does the library need such groups? What are they? 
How to organize them? The book gives the answers to 
these and many other questions. 

Butler. 4th edition, 1951. 121 pages. $1.50 


Library Service to Business; Its Place in the Small City. 
How to initiate or improv e library service to the business 
interests of the community. Discusses the kind of informa- 
tion asked for and where to find it. Contains a 20 page 
annotated bibliography: “Building a Business Library 
Collection.” 


Manley. 1946. 85 pages. $1.25 
Public Library Service to Labor Groups $ .65 
The Library Trustee $2.35 


10% discount for 5 or more copies 
Patrons Are People; How to Be a Model Librarian $ .50 
10 copies, 40¢ each; 25 or more, 35¢ each 


Check the correct ones: The unreluctant years are 
(1) an age (2) an attitude (3) an ambition (4) a quotation 
All four may be correct) 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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Mr. Samuel W. WMeAllister 
General Library 
University of Michigan 
Aum Arbor, Mich. 


The egg and us 


Which end of the egg is laid first— broad 
or small? This question came up in con- 
nection with World Book Encyclopedia’s 
article on “Egg.” The author thought it 
was the small end. A poultry journal 
favored the broad end. 


Differences were resolved by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Bureau of 
Statistics. They pointed out that actual 
records show it is sometimes one and 
sometimes the other, but mostly the 
small! Says World Book, “Usually eggs 
are laid small end first.” It may seem a 
small point, perhaps . . . but to World 
Book, even the minutest detail is impor- 


tant enough to be presented accurately. 


This careful checking and double-checking 
is standard procedure with World Book. 
Each contributor submits a list of sources. 
All factual statements, statistics, dates 
and names of persons and places are 
checked against original sources by 
World Book’s research editors. Unusually 
startling statements are subject to the 
same stern editorial scrutiny. 


Factual accuracy is one of many impor- 
tant reasons why World Book continues 
to be first choice of America’s libraries 
and schools. 


WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


ye Choice of America’s Libraries and Schools! 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 














